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On  iampaign 
€Ovenge  and 
Pop  PoliHts,,. 


“You’re  telling  me 
the  campaign  coverage 
today  is  terrible. 

It  was  great 
30  years  ago 
when  we  knew  nothing? 
I  think  we’re  better 
served  every  day!’’ 

Larry  King 

Host,  The  Larry  King  Show 


Free  minds  don't  always  think  alike! 


“I  think  we’re  talking 
about  two  things  here, 
in  a  way. 

I  think  we’re  talking 
about  exposure 
vs.  enlightenment. 
And  I  must  say 
I’m  looking  at  this 
as  a  consumer, 
and  I  don’t  feel 
real  enlightened’.’ 

Pat  Schroeder 
U.S.  Representative 


In  1992,  presidential  politics  truly  went  public.  Candidates  were  That’s  our  role-to  provide  a  forum  for  the  free  exchange 

appearing  on  media  rarely  used  before.  But  was  it  good  for  of  opinions  and  ideas  about  the  media,  journalism  and  free 

the  body  politic?  The  Freedom  Forum  convened  panels  of  media  expression.  A  place  where  the  movers  and  shapers  of  society 
professionals  and  politicians  to  discuss  media  coverage  and  can  discuss  and  debate  the  issues  to  help  propel  all  of  us 

the  campaign,  press  fairness  and  privacy  rights.  The  Freedom  towards  understanding  and  change.  This  is  our  way  of  making 

Forum  let  both  sides  speak  their  minds  loud  and  clear!  freedom  work  for  everyone-even  if  we  don’t  always  think  alike. 

FREEDOM  FORUVI 

FREE  PRESS.  FREE  SPEECH.  FREE  SPIRIT 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  1101  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA  22209 
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JANUARY 

1  A*  1  6 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

2 1  •23— Tennessee  Press  Institute/Tennessee  Press  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  The  Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
22*24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

28- 30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

29- 3 1  — Michigan  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

FEBRUARY 

5-0 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association,  Journalism  Op¬ 
portunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  The  Westin  Bonaventure  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

11-1  O — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  and  Trade  Show,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

25-27 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photo 
Conference,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28-3/3  — Inland  Press  Association,  The  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JANUARY 

8-9 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National  Press  Club,  Joint 
Conference  on  In-depth  Reporting,  The  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at 
Metro  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  1  — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  White  House:  A  New  Year 
and  a  New  Agenda”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 
11-1  3 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomor¬ 
row:  Tools  for  Results”  Strategic  Planning  and  Market  Development 
Workshop,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1  2 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  103rd  Congress:  New 
Faces  and  New  Priorities”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington, 
Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar 
(over  15,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24- 29 — Poynter  Institute,  “New  Leaders  in  the  Newsroom”  Semi¬ 
nar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11-1 3 — Newspaper  As.sociation  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomor¬ 
row:  Tools  for  Results”  Strategic  Planning  and  Market  Development 
Workshop,  The  Hilton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

25- 27 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  To¬ 
tal  Quality”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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About  Awards 

Alumni  Award.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  awarded  one  of  its  Distinguished  Alumna  and 
Alumnus  awards  to  Eugene  L.  Roberts,  former  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  awards,  established  in 
1971,  go  to  those  who  have  “distinguished  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  brought  credit  to  the  university.” 

Roberts,  now  a  journalism  professor  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park,  was  executive  editor  for  18  years 
of  the  Inquirer  when  it  won  17  Pulitzer  Prizes,  including 
two  gold  medals  for  public  service  and  three  for  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

Childrun's  Rights  Council  Media  Awards.  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Rights  Council  gave  several  media  awards  at  its  na¬ 
tional  conference.  Suzanne  Fields,  of  the  Washington  Times 
and  a  nationally  syndicated  columnist  who  often  writes  on 
family  issues,  won  for  her  body  of  work.  She  also  wrote  a 
book.  Like  Father,  Like  Daughter.  Mary  Romano  of  the 
Bridgewater,  N.j.,  Courier^News  won  for  her  in-depth  series 
titled  “Divorce  Wars.” 

Suburban  Journallsl  of  Iho  Yoar.  Ann  Wozencraft, 
reporter  for  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 
was  named  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America’s  1992  Sub¬ 
urban  Journalist  of  the  Year. 

Wozencraft  covers  general  assignments  and  the  eastern 
region  of  Contra  Costa  County  for  the  T  imes.  She  has  been 
noted  for  contributing  to  the  public  understanding  of  se¬ 
rious  issues,  often  generating  action  and  results. 

Pulliam  Fellowship.  Thomas  Hylton,  an  editorial  writer 
for  The  Mercury  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
1992  Pulliam  Fellowship  for  Editorial  Writers.  The  $25,000 
fellowship  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Foundation  to  an  editorial  writer  so  that  he  or  she  may 
study  in  a  field  of  interest,  either  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  Hylton,  winner  of  the  1990  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Ed¬ 
itorial  Writing,  will  use  the  fellowship  to  study  commu¬ 
nity  growth  management  programs  being  implemented  in 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

use  Awards.  The  32nd  annual  University  of  Southern 
California  Distinguished  Achievement  in  journalism  awards 
were  given  recently  to  New  York  Times  columnist  Tom 
Wicker,  documentary  filmmaker  Ken  Burns,  Times  Mirror 
Co.  chairman  and  CEO  Robert  F.  Erburu,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  awards  are  sponsored  by  USC’s  journalism  Alumni 
Association. 

Inland  Press  Awards.  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  chairman  and 
former  chief  executive  officer  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  has  received  the  Inland  Press  Association’s  1992  Ralph 
D.  Casey/Minnesota  Award.  The  award,  administered  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of  journalism,  is  presented 
annually  to  the  newspaper  leader  who  has  demonstrated  a 
lifetime  of  exemplary  service  to  his  or  her  newspaper,  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  newspaper  industry. 
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The  Inland  Press  Association’s  1992  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  Contest,  judged  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  is  designed  to  encourage  newspapers  to  take  leading 
roles  in  making  their  communities  better  places  to  live  and 
recognizes  those  papers  already  providing  such  leadership. 

The  winner,  selected  from  16  entries,  was  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  for  its  “People  Project.” 

In  its  1992  Inland  Press  Association  Local  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  News  Contests,  winners  were  recognized  for  out¬ 
standing  investigative  and  deadline  reporting  and  general 
coverage  of  government  in  four  circulation  classes:  Under 
10,000;  10,001-25,000;  25,001-100,000;  and  over 
100,000. 

The  first-place  winners  and  categories  were:  Investigative 
reporting,  under  10,000,  the  Chicago  Reporter;  10,001- 
25,000,  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  Tribune;  25,001-100,000, 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  over  100,000,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pi¬ 
oneer  Press. 

Deadline  reporting,  under  10,000,  the  Arkansas  City 
(Kan.)  Traveler;  10,001-25,000,  Brainerd  (Minn.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch;  25,001-100,000,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier;  over 
100,000,  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

General  coverage  of  local  government,  under  10,000,  the 
Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily  Record;  10,001-25,000,  the  Wauke¬ 
sha  (Wis.)  Freeman;  25,001-100,000,  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Ledger;  over  100,000,  the  Daily  Southtou/n  Economist, 
Chicago. 


litt,  Topeka  Capital-Journal;  Life  Style,  Evansville  Couri¬ 
er;  Multiple  Pages,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

University  Press  Ciub  Awards.  The  Detroit  News,  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot  and  Huron  Daily  Tribune,  took  top  honors 
among  daily  newspapers  in  the  University  Press  Club  of 
Michigan’s  Excellence  in  journalism  contest. 

Weeklies  cited  for  general  excellence  were  the  lie  Camera, 
Grosse  He,  South  Lyon  Herald  and  Bloomfield  Eccentric. 

The  Henry  Ford  Community  College  newspaper,  the  Ford 
Estate,  was  named  best  paper  among  college  entries,  while  the 
Michigan  Daily  from  the  University  of  Michigan  earned  uni¬ 
versity  category  honors. 

Ohio  Circuicrtien  Managers  Awards.  The  OCMA  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Award  was  given  to  John  Cain,  The  Courier,  Findlay, 
Ohio. 

The  award  is  presented  to  an  Ohio  circulation  professional 
who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  profession.  Cain  has  been  a  25-year  member  of 
OCMA,  served  as  president  in  1981,  and  continues  to  be  a  vi¬ 
tal  participant  in  the  youth  carrier  awards  and  recognition 
program.  He  served  on  the  ICMA  board  of  directors  from 
1989-92. 

Dow  Jeoes  Newspaper  Fuad  Awards.  Gloria  Grove  Ol- 
man  of  Utica  High  School,  Utica,  Mich.,  is  the  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund’s  1992  High  School  Journalism  Teacher  of 
the  Year.  In  honor  of  her  selection,  the  Newspaper  Fund  will 
award  a  $1,000  scholarship  to  one  of  Olman’s  seniors  who  will 
be  a  news-editorial  major  in  college  next  fall. 

The  Distinguished  Adviser  award  winners  are:  Jerry 
Lapiroff,  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School,  Fremont,  Calif.;  Sue 
Barr,  South  Eugene  High  School,  Eugene,  Ore.;  Darla  Tres- 
ner,  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  High  School;  and  Sandra  Scaffetti, 
Coconut  Creek  (Fla.)  High  School.  One  senior  at  each  of 
their  high  schools  will  receive  a  $500  journalism  scholarship 
from  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

Werld  Cilizea  Award.  The  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Seattle  has  chosen  Virgil  Fassio,  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  to  receive  its  1992  World  Citizen  Award,  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  highest  annual  award.  Fassio,  who  joined  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1976  as  general  manager,  became  publisher  in  1978. 
He  was  honored  for  his  contribution  to  understanding  of 
world  affairs  and  for  his  support  of  the  region’s  international 
organizations. 

Educetieaal  Leadership  Award.  Edward  J.  Spiegel,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University,  has  received  the  1992 
Edward  N.  Mayer  Jr.  Award  for  Educational  Leadership. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  by  the  Direct  Marketing 
Educational  Forum  and  honors  long-term  commitment  and 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  direct  marketing  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  college  and  university  level. 

First  Persea  Award.  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  president 
and  CEO  of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  received  the  New 
York  City  Mission  Society’s  First  Person  award. 


The  1992  Front  Page  Contest  winners,  selected  by  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  the  Daily 
Herald,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.;  the  Daily  Southtown  Econo¬ 
mist;  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner;  and  the  Daily 
Press,  Ashland,  Wis. 

The  Inland  Press  Association  Editorial  Excellence  Con¬ 
test,  conducted  by  the  William  Allen  White  Foundation  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  named  the  Newton 
Kansan  as  its  sweepstakes  winner.  The  paper  also  won  in  the 
under  10,000  circulation  category. 

Other  first-place  winners  and  circulation  categories  were: 
Over  50,001,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  25,001-50,000,  Bis¬ 
marck  (N.D.)  Tribune;  10,000-25,000,  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican. 

The  Indiana  University  School  of  Journalism  announced 
the  winners  of  the  1992  Inland  Press  Association  Photojour¬ 
nalism  Contest.  Entries  were  judged  in  two  categories,  pho¬ 
tography  and  picture  use,  with  subclasses  in  each. 

The  first-place  winning  photographers,  their  newspapers, 
and  photo  category  for  photography  were:  News,  Chris 
Orchsner,  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal;  Sports,  Scott 
Strazzante,  the  Southtou/n  Economist;  Feature,  Jeff  A.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Topeka  Capital-Journal;  Portrait,  David  Eulitt,  Topeka 
Capital-Journal;  Pictorial,  Steve  Northup,  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican;  Illustrative,  Robert  Becker,  Lincoln  (III.)  Journal 
Star;  Picture  Story,  Tim  Meyers,  the  Jasper  (Ind.)  Herald. 

The  first-place  winning  photographers  and/or  picture, 
category,  and  their  newspapers  in  the  picture-use  category 
are:  News,  Plane  Crash,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier;  Sports, 
Jeff  A.  Taylor,  Topeka  Capital-Journal;  Feature,  David  Eu- 
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NEWS 

9  It’s  Hollywood!  No,  It’s 
Somalia! 

Military  leaders  question  the  massive 
media  presence  as  U.S.  troops  land,  but 
the  media  say  that  the  Pentagon  en¬ 
couraged  it. 

10  War- torn  Sarajevo 

Editor  tells  of  staff  s  struggle  to  keep  a 
newspaper  alive  in  troubled  Bosnia- 
Henegovina. 

1  1  Scooped 

Lack  of  communication  cited  as  the 
reason  that  the  Portland  Oregonian 
was  not  the  first  newspaper  to  print  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  allegations  against  U.S. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood. 

1 2  Stands  By  Her  Man 

Actress  Roseanne  Arnold  spews  invec¬ 
tives  at  newspaper  reviewers  who 
panned  her  husband  Tom  Arnold’s  new 
television  show. 

1 3  U.S.  Urged  to  Rejoin 
UNESCO 

Director-General  Federico  Mayor  ad¬ 
dresses  a  forum  of  the  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Committee. 

1 4  Attempts  to  Regulate  the 
British  Press 

Next  month,  Britian’s  press  faces  the 
threat  of  legal  regulation  from  two  fronts. 
The  government  is  briefed  by  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  considers  a  bill  establishing 
an  independent  press  commission  and  re¬ 
quiring  that  newspapers  correct  their 
mistakes. 

1  5  Journalists  and  Scientific 
Illiteracy 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists  pan¬ 
elists  say  that  reporters  must  improve 
their  scientific  knowledge  if  they  are  to 
cover  environmental  issues  accurately. 

1 4  APME  Coverage 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
association  meets  in  Honolulu. 
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Christmas 

Greetings 


SECTIONS 

20  Legal — California  daily  gets 
$283,333  in  payments  from  government 
agencies  that  violated  public  disclosure 
laws;  Harper's  broke  copyright  law,  feder¬ 
al  judge  rules. 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

24  Advertising/Promotion — Newspa' 
per  industry  pitches  ad  agencies;  “Happy 
News”  advertorial  section  liked  by  mer¬ 
chants;  Ad  Scene. 

28  News  Tech — Newsprint  production 
rises;  Orders  and  installations. 

38  Syndicates/News  Services — Does 
Tom  Wolfe  want  a  Reuben  for  Christmas? 

40  Classified 


DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 
2  About  Awards 

6  Editorial 

Photo  op  in  Somalia;  Paging  King 
Canute;  The  art  of  communication. 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

Former  ad  manager  says  to  limit  subjec¬ 
tive  reporting;  Breslin’s  point  well-taken. 

1  8  Stock  Tables 

1  O  Ownership  Changes 

23  The  Leading  Edge 

27  Book  Reviews 

3 1  Ad  Data 

56  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Research  and  Development  still  misses 
the  mark.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that,  despite 
the  talk  about  research,  very  little  R&D 
is  actually  being  pursued. 
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Is  your  Newspaper  Profiting 
from  the  Growth  of 
Interactive  Media? 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  newspapers  offering  some  form  of  electronic  services  has  grown  dramatically  to  nearly  2000 
today.  Is  this  a  fad?  Not  likely  say  the  experts  who  believe  that  telecommunications  services  will  become  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  a  newspaper’s  marketing  plan.  Virtually  no  newspapers  have  discontinued  voice  services,  and  the  pioneers  are  adding  new  ones. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  now  using  interactive  media  to  protect  their  revenue  stream,  enhance  the  news  product,  offer 
advertisers  value-added  services  and  differentiate  their  paper.  The  objective  of  the  conference  is  to  provide  up-to-date,  practical  and 
actionable  information  on  the  developments  occurring  in  the  marketplace  today. 

This  is  one  conference  where  newspaper  management  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the  voice  and 
electronic  information  services  market. 

If  your  responsibilities  include  revenue  generation,  reader  satisfaction  or  advertiser  attraction  and  retention,  you  should  be  at  this 
important  conference  to  help  strengthen  your  newspaper’s  position. 

Your  Company  Needs  to  be  at  this  Important  Event! 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference 

Newspapers  and  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 

Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services 

March  15-17, 1993  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco  on  Union  Sqmre 


Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services 
The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $695  before  February  1,  1993. 

For  information  and  a  brochure,  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 
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Opinion/Interest  in  Voice/Fax/Online 

(1  =  Not  Important,  10  =  Very  Important) 
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Fax 

Online 

One  Year  Ago 

5.2 

4.3 

3.6 

Today 

6.6 

5.6 

4.8 

In  One  Year 

7.6 

6.4 

5.7 

Survey  Conducted  by  The  Kelsey  Group  in  Late  1991/  Early  1992 
Among  302  Dailies  and  Weeklies  with  Qrculation  over  30,000 
This  survey  is  currently  being  updated  so  new  results  can  be 
compared  with  data  collected  over  the  past  three  years.  Questions 
include  primary  objectives  for  interactive  media,  free  and  paid 
services  being  offered  and  considered,  and  satisfaction  levels. 


Some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  addressed  include: 

•  Getting  Started:  How  to  Do  it  Right 

•  New  Opportunities  for  Online  Services 

•  Growth  in  Fax  Publishing 

•  CD-ROM  and  Multimedia  Publishing 

•  Real-World  Lessons  from  the  Entrepreneurs 

•  Voice  Personals:  The  “KiUer”  Application? 

•  Database  Publishing:  How  to  Own  the  Customer 

•  Protecting  the  Classified  Franchise 

•  Will  the  Brooks  Bill  Become  Reafity? 

•  Beyond  the  Information  Franchise 

•  Newspapers  and  Directory  Publishing 

•  The  Future  of  Newspapers:  How  to  Get  There  from  Here 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Photo  op  in  Somalia 

THE  PENTAGON’S  REASON  for  encouraging  media  to  give  wide  photo  coverage 
to  the  landing  in  Somalia  will  be  debated  for  a  long  time.  Was  it  meant  to  show  the 
American — and  world — public  what  a  well-oiled  and  well-managed  military  ma¬ 
chine  the  United  States  has?  If  so,  it  worked.  Or,  was  it  meant  to  embarrass  the  me¬ 
dia  by  revealing  how  news  coverage  can  become  a  mob  scene  without  proper  mili¬ 
tary  controls? 

If  it  was  the  latter,  the  French  fell  for  it  complaining  of  the  circus  coverage  where 
there  were  more  journalists  on  the  beach  with  lights  than  there  were  “invading” 
troops. 

The  American  public,  however,  has  not  been  taken  in  by  it  from  what  we  have 
seen.  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  said  “my  immediate  reaction  was  one  of 
anger,”  but  it  has  been  well  documented  that  no  one  in  the  Pentagon  should  have 
been  surprised  at  what  happened. 

“Encouraged”  is  the  key  word.  Reporters  and  cameramen  were  never  asked  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  stay  off  the  beach.  In  fact,  they  were  told  when  and  where  the  landing 
would  take  place.  Broadcasters  said  they  were  encouraged  to  be  there.  Dan  Rather 
said  it  on  the  air  from  Somalia. 

It  is  a  little  naive  for  Pentagon  spokesmen  to  say  they  were  surprised  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspeople  at  the  scene.  They  must  have  known  of  the  buildup  to  300  news¬ 
people  that  took  place  after  the  U.N.  resolution.  The  Associated  Press  reports  it 
had  a  correspondent  and  a  photographer  there  at  that  time.  By  the  time  of  the 
landing,  the  AP  staff  had  grown  to  six  reporters,  seven  photographers,  two  photo 
editors,  an  AP  Network  News  correspondent  and  a  technician.  In  addition,  the  AP 
had  sent  in  generators  for  electricity,  five  portable  satellite  dishes  and  eight  photo 
transmitters.  Pentagon  officials  had  their  heads  in  the  sand  if  they  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on. 

Media  covered  the  Somalia  story  the  way  they  were  expected  to — completely,  on 
their  own,  without  support  or  hindrance  from  the  military.  They  have  no  reason  to 
apologize  for  their  performance. 

Paging  King  Canute 

AT  THE  HEIGHT  of  the  storm  last  weekend  on  the  East  Coast  when  high  tide, 
high  winds,  a  full  moon  and  torrential  rain  conspired  to  inundate  New  York  City’s 
East  River  Drive  trapping  dozens  of  motorists  in  their  cars,  a  prominent  television 
network  anchorman  was  heard  to  ask  a  N.Y.C.  transit  official: 

“What  is  being  done  to  remove  the  water  from  the  East  River  Drive?” 

The  art  of  communication 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  the  Americas  early  this  month  scheduled  a  luncheon  for  the 
newly  appointed  minister  of  communications  for  Brazil  to  explain  “Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Policies  Under  the  Franco  Administration.” 

The  publicity  for  this  $100-a-plate  affair  stated:  “This  meeting  will  be  off  the 
record  and  no  press  will  be  admitted.” 
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Letteis  to  the  Editor 

Limit  subjective  reporting 


WHATEVER  AILS  NEWSPAPERS  is 
not  going  to  be  cured  by  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  editor  Geneva  Overholser’s  propos- 
al  to  drop  the  “sacred  journalism  tenet” 
of  objectivity  in  news  columns  (E&P, 
Nov.  28). 

The  report  other  lecture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  notes 
that  she  branded  newspapers  as  merely 
“fancy  stenographers”  whose  dedication 
to  objectivity  “sucked  all  the  juice  out  of 
a  story.”  The  inclusion  of  the  reporters’ 
opinions  could  result  in  stories  that 
make  you  “laugh,  weep,  sing,  hope  and 
wonder  how  people  can  go  on,”  she  said. 

So  now  a  reporter  covering  a  murder 
trial  can  give  his  opinion  about  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused. 

The  business  reporter  can  cast  doubt 


Newspaperdonh 

so  YiARS  AGO  ...  The  War 

Labor  Board  ordered  striking  newspa¬ 
per  deliverers  in  New  York  City  back 
to  work.  The  union  had  tied  up  de¬ 
livery  of  12  New  York  dailies  with 
circulations  in  the  millions  for  three 
days.  The  strike  was  over  terms  of  a 
new  contract  being  arbitrated  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  association  and 
the  deliverers’  union.  It  was  “in  clear 
violation  of  the  national  policy  of  no 
strikes  for  the  duration,”  said  the 
WLB  chairman. 


about  a  pending  merger;  he  can  express 
his  opposition  to  a  proposed  stock  issue. 
The  city  hall  reporter  can  flay  the  mayor 
for  supporting  a  tax  hike. 

Just  what  qualifications  does  the  aver¬ 
age  reporter  have  to  justify  his  opinions? 

His  opinionated  reports  could  not 
only  matter  less  because  of  his  lack  of 
expertise  but  could  readily  involve  his 
newspaper  in  a  never-ending  succession 
of  libel  suits. 

Newspapers  have  wisely  limited  their 
subjective  writing  to  the  editorial  and 
op-ed  pages,  where  the  paper’s  best 
qualified  writers  can  give  their  views  of 
events. 

They  also  exercise  subjective  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  placement  of  stories  in  the 
paper  as  well  as  the  depth  of  coverage. 
Even  selection  of  which  stories  to  print 
is  subjective. 

Overholser’s  proposal  can  win  her 
mention  in  the  trade  papers  but  it  would 
alienate  readers  who  read  their  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  facts. 

Daniel  L.  Lionel 

(Lionel  is  a  former  New  York  Post 
advertising  manager.) 


Important  point 

JIMMY  BRESLIN  MADE  an  important 
point  in  his  letter  (E&P,  Oct.  31 )  about 
how  nice  language  in  serious  reporting 
can  be  a  public  disservice.  It  also  cheats 
the  readers  of  reality. 

I  worked  for  a  conservative  newspa¬ 
per  when  President  Harry  Truman 
called  Drew  Pearson  an  SOB.  He  used 
the  initials. 

The  editors  balked  and  changed  the 
term  to  something  like  “an  unprincipled 
columnist.” 

Then  came  the  national  uproar.  Self- 
appointed  nice  people  were  upset  be¬ 
cause  —  my,  oh,  my  —  the  president  is 
an  example  to  our  youth  and  so  on,  but 
this  only  confused  our  readers. 

Why  the  turmoil  about  Truman  call¬ 
ing  Drew  Pearson  an  unprincipled 
columnist? 

Will  Lindley 

Boise,  Idaho 


Correction 

IN  THE  OCT.  10  Ad  Scene,  E&P  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Westerly  (R.l.)  Sun  had 
carried  an  anti-abortion  advertisement 
on  Sept.  27.  The  ad  was  initially  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  advertising  department.  How¬ 
ever  when  the  ad  was  submitted,  the 
board  of  directors  and  owner  upon  re¬ 
view  decided  not  to  run  it,  according  to 
editor  Robert  Utter. 


WHEN  rr  COMES  TO  TV, 
PARENTS  KNOW  BEST. 


The  American  Legion  suggested 
an  old,  decrepit  cannon  on  the  lawn 
of  the  State  Capitol  grounds  in  St. 
Louis  should  be  given  to  the  scrap 
drive.  Gov.  Donnell  was  against  the 
idea.  An  editorial  in  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  facetiously  suggested  that  on 
some  dark  night  someone  should 
spirit  it  away. 

Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the  P-D, 
and  two  others  faced  charges  of  grand 
larceny  brought  by  the  governor  for 
attempting  to  do  just  that,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully. 


From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  19, 1942 


Faye  Zuckerman,  John  Martin  and 
their  two-year-old  son,  Seth 


Watch  for  something  new  in  the  daily  "TV 
Tonight"  column  by  Faye  Zuckerman  and 
John  Martin;  Parents'  Picks  and  Parents' 
Pans.  Now,  once  a  week  or  more, 
Zuckerman  and  Martin  highlight  the  best 
shows  for  the  whole  family  -  as  well  as  the 
ones  to  avoid.  One  more  reason  to  run  with 
"TV  Tonight." 

For  samples,  contact  Connie  White  at  The 
New  York  Times  Syndicate:  800444-0267 
(phone)  or  310-785-0613  (fax). 
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It’s  Hollywood! 
No,  It’s  Somalia! 

Military  leaders  question  massive  media^presence  landing  of 
U.S.  armed  forces,  but  media  say  Pentagon  encouraged  it 


by  Debra  Qersh 

LIGHTS!  CAMERA!  AMPHIBIOUS 
landing! 

In  a  scene  that  made  the  beaches  of 
Somalia  look  like  a  Hollywood  pre¬ 
miere,  as  U.S.  armed  forces  went  ashore 
there  they  were  greeted  in  the  dead  of 
night  by  the  glare  of  television  cameras 
and  popping  flashes. 

Although  the  Pentagon  had  made  lit¬ 
tle  pretense  about  where  and  when  the 
landing  would  be,  officials  there  said 
they  never  expected  such  a  media  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  beach. 

Not  only  was  there  concern  about  the 
lights  making  troops  an  easy  target  for 
snipers,  but  Navy  SEALs  and  Marines 
wearing  night  vision  goggles  —  designed 
to  amplify  available  light  —  were  tem¬ 
porarily  blinded. 

“My  immediate  reaction  was  one  of 
anger,”  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney  was  quoted  as  saying.  “Fortu¬ 
nately,  it  didn’t  create  any  major  prob¬ 
lems  for  us  and  nobody  was  hurt.” 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense/Public 
Affairs  Pete  Williams  told  reporters  at  a 
briefing  before  the  landing  that  “When 
you  cover  a  football  game,  you  know, 
you  don’t  put  your  crews  out  there  on 
the  middle  of  the  50-yard  line,  even 
though  that  might  be  the  best  place  to 
watch.  You  stay  off  the  playing  field.” 

There  was  some  question,  however, 
about  how  emphatically  and  how  expe¬ 
ditiously  Pentagon  officials  had  sought 
to  keep  reporters  off  the  beach. 

Williams  reportedly  never  asked  me¬ 
dia  representatives  specifically  to  keep 
their  reporters  and  camera  people  off  the 
beach  until  after  the  landing  had  begun. 
It  was  only  after  the  fact  that  advisories 
were  sent  to  U.S.  news  organizations, 
and  it  was  unclear  whether  the  foreign 


press,  which  was  there  in  force  as  well, 
even  received  such  a  warning. 

“The  Pentagon  knew  there  would  be 
reporters  on  the  beach  and  didn’t  seem 
to  have  reservations  about  it  until  after 
receiving  complaints,”  commented  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists  presi¬ 
dent  Georgiana  Vines  in  a  released 
statement. 

“If  the  military  had  thought  the 
American  forces  were  in  any  kind  of 
danger,  it  would  have  expressed  its  ap¬ 
prehension  two  days  ago,  when  it  was 
made  aware  of  the  media’s  plans,”  stated 
Vines,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Term.)  NewsSentinel. 

Despite  the  Pentagon  reaction,  media 
people  have  said  they  practically  re¬ 


ceived  engraved  invitations  to  be  on  the 
beach. 

“No  one  should  have  been  surprised 
that  there  was  a  crowd  of  journalists  on 
the  beach  because  they  were  told  what 
time  and  where,  and  encouraged  to  be 
there  in  briefings  at  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department,”  CNN  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  news  Ed  Turner  told  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  “The  briefers  made  it  pretty 
clear  they’d  like  to  have  the  story  report¬ 
ed.  They  wanted  the  coverage  to  show 
the  troops  in  action.” 

As  the  Department  of  Defense  studies 
a  proposal  to  place  certain  criteria  and 
rules  for  membership  in  its  standing  Na¬ 
tional  Media  Pool  (E&P,  Dec.  12,  P.  1 1), 
the  question  is  raised  about  what  effect 
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this  shining  example  of  uncontrolled 
media  will  have  on  that  process. 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  said  she  thinks  the  Somalia  is¬ 
sue  is  minor  compared  with  what  could 
come  from  the  DoD  pool  rules. 

As  Kirtley  pointed  out,  if  the  DoD 
were  trying  to  set  the  media  up  to  use 
their  behavior  against  them  later,  the 
DoD  itself  did  not  come  off  looking  very 


Keeping  a  newspaper  alive 
in  war'tom  Sarajevo 


by  Debra  Qersh 


THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  Oslobodjen^  Kurspahic  and  his  deputy  editc 
je  is  the  only  thing  that  was  available  be-  chief  Gordana  Knezevic  were  in 
fore  the  war  that  the  people  of  Bosnia-  United  States  recently  to  accep 
Herzegovina  can  still  buy  each  day.  Award  of  Courage  from  the  Internal 

As  they  struggle  to  produce  Oslobod-  al  Women’s  Media  Foundation.  Fol 
jenje,  editor  in  chief  Kemal  Kurspahic  ing  a  luncheon  at  the  Freedom  Foru 
and  his  staff  work  seven-day  shifts  be-  Washington,  D.C.,  Kurspahic  sf 
cause  it  is  too  dangerous  to  travel  to  and  with  E&P . 

from  the  atomic  bomb  shelter  that  has  Kurspahic  has  worked  at  the  new 
become  their  office  since  their  building  per  since  he  was  in  high  school,  bee 
was  destroyed  by  mortar  fire.  ing  a  permanent  correspondent  in  1 

They  have  been  forced  to  reduce  the  After  spending  most  of  his  career  t 
newspaper’s  circulation  by  several  thou-  under  the  thumb  of  Communist  P; 
sand  and  have  cut  the  pages  both  in  size  appointed  editors,  in  1988  Kurspahic 
and  in  number,  because  their  limited  re-  came  the  first  editor  in  chief  of  Oslo 
serve  of  newsprint  is  running  precarious-  jenje  to  be  elected  by  the  staff, 
ly  low.  A  year  later,  the  newspaper 

Despite  the  hardships  and  the  danger,  named  the  best  daily  in  Yugoslavia 
however,  Kurspahic  says  he  and  his  staff  poU  of  professional  journalists  there, 
are  imbued  with  a  sense  of  professional  “Before  the  war,  the  paper  was  co 
responsibility  toward  their  readers  and  ered  among  the  public  and  in  pr< 
the  tradition  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  pa-  sional  circles  as  being  the  most  lib 
triotism  that  makes  them  determined  to  the  most  open  in  former  Yugoslavia 
keep  the  newspaper  going.  explained. 

“We  never  considered  to  stop  print-  “I  think  Oslobodjenje  was  the  p 
ing,”  he  said,  “even  when  the  building  which  opened  key  discussion  or 
itself  was  burning  all  night.  Next  mom-  most  imp 
ing  we  managed  to  make  the  paper  ap-  democrac 
pear  again.  to  play  in 

“It  was  sense  of  joy,  sense  of  victory,  Kurspahic 
even  for  those  p)eople  who  suffer  so  much  A  few 
in  the  city  of  Sarajevo,  because  they  feel  bcxljenje ' 
their  own  sense  of  victory  that  the  paper,  dogmatic 

despite  all  odds,  appeared  again.  That’s  - 

the  last  touch  with  pre-war  normality. 


“To  assume  that’s  all  it  was,  discounts 
that  the  military  looked  foolish  as  well,” 
she  noted.  “The  question  is,  was  it  worth 
it  to  them  to  look  foolish?  They  wanted 
publicity.” 

In  addition,  Kirtley  pointed  out,  the 
military  action  in  Somalia  is  a  rescue 
mission,  not  a  war,  so  if  the  military 
wanted  to  use  it  as  an  example  later,  the 
media  could  defuse  the  issue  with  that 
argument. 

“1  don’t  see  it  as  significant  one  way 
or  another,”  she  said,  noting  that  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  each  side  balanced  the  other. 

“This  was  not  an  invasion.  It  was  not 
a  military  exercise  like  Grenada  or 
Panama  or  the  Gulf.  It’s  not  your  clas¬ 
sic  military  operation,  with  a  need  for 
secrecy. 

“I  think  this  will  be  a  footnote  in  the 
continuing  saga”  of  media-military  rela¬ 
tions,  she  said. 


Brumback  named 
Tribune  Co.  chairman 


STANTON  R.  COOK  will  retire  as  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  chairman  effective  Jan. 
1,  and  will  be  replaced  by  Charles  T. 
Brumback. 

Brumback  will  add  the  title  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  to  his  present  positions 
as  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Cook,  67,  will  remain  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  continue  as  chairman  of 
the  Tribune-owned  Chicago  Cubs  base¬ 
ball  team. 

Brumback,  64,  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1957  with  Sentinel  Communi¬ 
cations,  publisher  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel.  The  company  was  acquired  by 
Tribune  Co.  in  1965. 

In  1981,  Brumback  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  newspaper  and  elected 
to  the  board  of  Tribune  Co.  He  was 
named  Tribune  Co.  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  in  1989.  The  next  year 
he  was  named  chief  executive  officer. 

Cook  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1951  as  a  production  engineer. 


(See  Sarajevo  on  page  45) 


Qordana  Knezevic  and  Kemal  Kurspahic,  editors  of  the  Sarajevo  newspaper  Oslobodjenje, 
at  a  reception  at  the  Freedom  Forum.  The  two  journalists  spoke  about  their  efforts  to  keep 
the  paper  alive  in  the  war-tom  city. 
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Scooped 

Lack  of  communication  cited  as  reason  why  Portland  daily  was  not 
first  to  print  sexual  harassment  allegations  against  Oregon  senator 


by  M.L,  Stein 

“WE  COULD  NOT  back  up  the  ru¬ 
mors,”  said  Portland  Oregonian  editor 
Bill  Hilliard,  explaining  why  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  beat  his  paper  in  revealing 
sexual  harassment  allegations  against 
United  States  Sen.  Bob  Packwood. 

Hilliard  made  the  comment  to  E&P 
after  the  Oregonian,  in  a  front-page 
story,  had  said  that  interviews  “suggest 
the  state’s  largest  newspaper  failed  to 
pursue  the  story  aggressively  enough, 
and  to  devote  the  time  and  resources 
needed  to  delve  into  the  rumors, 
which  had  swirled  about  Packwood  for 
years.” 

The  Oregonian  failed  to  break  the  story 
even  though  it  was  known  in  the  news¬ 
room  that  Packwood  had  kissed  Roberta 
Ulrich,  the  newspaper’s  Washington, 
D.C.,  correspondent,  on  the  lips  following 
a  background  session  in  his  office. 

However,  the  post-election  revelation 
about  Packwood  carried  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  than  the  Post’s  scoop,  staff  writer 
Foster  Church  pointed  out  in  his  Dec.  1 
Oregonian  story. 

Packwood,  an  Oregon  Republican, 
edged  out  Democrat  Les  AuCoin  by  a 
52%  to  48%  in  the  November  Senate 
race. 

“Almost  three  weeks  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  Oregon  voters  were  stunned  to 
learn  that  they  had  not  received  critical 
information  about  the  senator  [Pack- 
wood]  before  making  their  decision,” 
Church  wrote. 

Church  also  reported  that  many  state 
Democrats  were  bitter  about  the  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  failure  to  disclose  the  charges 
against  Packwood  as  detailed  in  the 
Post. 

Former  Oregon  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Betty  Roberts  suggested  that  the 
Oregonian  had  known  about  the  allega¬ 
tions  against  Packwood  but  covered 
them  up.  Church  added. 

The  Post’s  Nov.  22  story  contained 
specific  complaints  by  at  least  10  women 
associates  that  Packwood  had  made  un¬ 
wanted  sexual  advances  to  them  during 
his  four  terms  in  the  Senate. 
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Oregon  Senator  Robert  Packanod. 


According  to  Church,  the  Oregonian 
had  tried  to  break  the  Packwood  story 
before  the  election.  Last  spring,  he  said, 
the  newspaper  assigned  a  reporter  to 
check  into  rumors  about  the  senator  and 
reporters  again  attempted  to  unearth  the 
facts  when  the  paper  got  wind  of  the 
Post’s  upcoming  revelations. 


Church  also  reported  that  Oregonian 
political  columnist  Steve  Duin  wrote 
last  March  that  a  former  Packwood  em¬ 
ployee,  whom  he  did  not  identify  at  her 
request,  kissed  the  back  of  her  neck  and 
attempted  to  pull  off  her  clothes.  That 
was  23  years  ago,  and  Duin  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  story  further. 

Ulrich,  who  said  she  considered 
Packwood’s  kiss  “totally  improper 
and  inappropriate”  but  did  not  re¬ 
buke  him,  discussed  the  incident 
with  Oregonian  political  editor  Steve 
Carter  and  assistant  managing  editor 


R.  Gregory  Nokes,  Church  stated. 

Hilliard  told  E&P  that  Ulrich  did  not 
mention  the  episode  to  him  or  other  se¬ 
nior  editors. 

To  Church,  Hilliard  said:  “The  sena¬ 
tor  knew  for  months  that  the  Oregonian 
was  looking  into  the  rumors  that  he 
[had]  sexually  harassed  women  employ¬ 
ees  and,  perhaps,  others.  The  Ulrich  in¬ 
cident  would  have  been  a  potent  wedge 
to  pry  loose  information  that  now  has 
been  made  public. 

“As  the  editor,  I  should  have  been 
told  of  the  [Ulrich]  incident.  Among 
other  things,  the  information  would 
have  been  made  available  to  the  editori¬ 
al  board,  which  [had]  endorsed  Senator 
Packwood  in  the  general  election.” 

Hilliard  declined  to  tell  E&P  whether 
or  not  disciplinary  action  would  be  tak¬ 
en  against  any  staff  member  as  a  result  of 
the  paper’s  tardiness  on  the  story. 

“I’m  not  sure  I  can  fault  us,”  Hilliard 
said.  “We  could  not  back  up  the  rumors 
we  heard  and  it  would  be  pretty  rough  to 
do  such  a  story  without  proper  docu¬ 
mentation.  We  did  not  talk  to  the  same 
people  that  the  Washington  Post  did. 


Hindsight  tells  us  that  we  could  have 
communicated  better  among  ourselves 
but  that’s  hindsight.” 

Hilliard  was  quoted  in  Church’s  arti¬ 
cle  as  saying  that  he  was  taking  steps  to 
ensure  that  in  the  future  he  will  be  in¬ 
formed  about  such  matters  as  Ulrich’s 
disclosure. 

In  tracing  how  the  Post  broke  the 
Packwood  story.  Church  said  that  Flo¬ 
rence  Graves,  a  Washington  free-lance 
writer,  who  was  the  founding  editor  of 

(See  Scooped  on  page  43) 
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“I’m  not  sure  I  can  fault  us,”  Hilliard  said. 
“We  could  not  back  up  the  rumors  we  heard  and 
it  would  be  pretty  rough  to  do  such  a  story  without 
proper  documentation.  We  did  not  talk  to  the  same 
people  that  the  Washington  Post  did.” 


Stands  By  Her  Man 

Actress  Roseanne  Arnold  spews  invectives  at  newspaper 
reviewers  who  panned  her  husband’s  new  television  show 


Actress  Roseanne  Arnold  blasted  newspaper  reviewers 
who  panned  the  new  television  sit-com  of  her  husband 
Tom  (left). 


by  M.L.  Stein 

ROSEANNE  ARNOLD,  WHO  uses  a 
fax  machine  like  an  arnior-piercing  tank 
gun,  said  she  was  merely  exercising  her 
free  speech  rights  when  she  sent  sizzling- 
ly  abusive  letters  to  three  newspaper 
critics  who  were  less  than  overwhelmed 
by  her  husband’s  new  television  show. 

Appearing  on  The  Tonight  Show,  the 
actress  was  in  no  mood  to  apologize  for 
her  vituperative  fax  messages  to  Matt 
Roush  of  USA  Today,  Howard  Rosen¬ 
berg  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Ray 
Richmond  of  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Under  indulgent  prompting  by  host 
Jay  Leno,  Arnold  said,  “1  have  freedom 
of  speech.  They  [tv  critics]  have  not 
been  elected  to  public  office.” 

Following  that  non  sequitur,  she  as¬ 
serted  that  no  celebrity  has  taken  “more 
negative  attacks  than  I  have.” 

But  just  a  second.  The  tv  reviewers 
were  not  attacking  Arnold,  whose  own 
show  Roseanne  is  popular  with  viewers 
and  critics. 


What  they  picked  on  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  comedy  The  Jackie  Thomas  Show  in 
which  her  husband  Tom  Arnold  plays 
the  thick-headed,  insensitive  star  of  a  tv 
series. 

When  the  three  reviews  came  out, 
Roseanne  fed  the  fax  machine  like  an 
avenging  angel. 

Roush,  who  called  The  Jackie  Thom¬ 
as  Show,  “the  biggest  ego  trip  since  the 
Ross  Perot  Show,”  and  “hollow  at  its 
core,”  was  labeled  a  “faggot,”  among 
other  names,  by  Arnold. 

Rosenberg  was  scalded  as  a  “dour, 
skinny  creep”  for  whom  “reviewing 
comedy  is  akin  to  a  blind  baboon  re¬ 
viewing  great  art.”  The  Times  published 
Arnold’s  splenetic  missive  to  him. 


Arnold  vowed  that  a  new 
character  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  her  husband’s 
show  —  “Howie  Rosen- 
boom,  portrayed  by  an  ef¬ 
feminate  mousy  actor.” 

The  vitriol  spilled  on 
Richmond  assessed  him  as 
“one  of  the  least  perceptive 
humans  on  the  planet.” 

Arnold  said  she  ap¬ 
proached  reading  his  re¬ 
view  “the  way  some  people 
anticipate  anal  warts.” 

Her  final  word  to  Rich¬ 
mond  was  “F —  h — .” 

Actually,  Richmond’s 
notice  was  not  all  that  neg¬ 
ative,  a  fact  that  even 
Arnold  acknowledged  in  her  diatribe. 

The  Daily  News  writer  did  rate  Tom 
Arnold  as  “one  of  the  least  funny  hu¬ 
mans  on  the  planet”  in  his  lead,  but  later 
on  he  said  the  show  “packs  promise”  and 
“might  even  deserve  to  be  a  hit.” 

The  three  critics  took  their  lumps 
calmly,  and  in  Richmond’s  case,  joyously. 


“1  don’t  feel  harassed,”  Roush  told 
E&P.  “She  is  thin-skinned,  especially 
where  her  husband  is  concerned.” 

However,  Roush,  who  has  praised  the 
Roseanne  show  as  achieving  “true  great¬ 
ness,”  said  he  was  puzzled  by  her  use  of 
the  term  “faggot”  in  her  letter  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  “she  has  presented  herself 
as  a  champion  of  gays,”  even  featuring  a 
gay  character  in  a  favorable  light  in  one 
of  her  series  episodes. 

Roush  would  nor  release  the  full  con¬ 
tent  of  Arnold’s  letter,  but  commented 
that  “its  vulgarity  makes  her  the  Marge 
Schott  of  entertainment,”  a  reference  to 
the  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  who 
apologized  publicly  for  her  slurring  re¬ 
marks  about  blacks  and  Jews. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  quoted  USA 
Today  tv  editor  Patty  Rhule  as  saying 
that  Arnold’s  letter  to  Roush  was  “par¬ 
ticularly  nasty  and  equally  personal.” 

The  paper’s  editors  said  that  previous 
letters  from  Arnold  to  Roush  had  con¬ 
tained  anti-gay  jabs. 

On  The  Tonight  Show,  Arnold  said 
her  blast  at  Roush  was  not  meant  to  slam 
all  gays,  “just  one  particular  critic.” 

Rosenberg,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winner, 
said,  “1  have  no  problem  with  her  criti¬ 
cizing  me.  We  in  the  media  should  not 
always  have  the  last  word.  She  has  a 
right  to  reply  as  long  as  she  does  not  ad¬ 
vocate  violence  to  my  body.” 

The  Times  critic  characterized  his  re¬ 
view  of  Tom  Arnold’s  show  as  generally 
“benign,”  although  conceding  he  did 
not  find  him  very  funny.  “But  1  didn’t 
make  any  personal  attacks  on  anyone,” 
Rosenberg  continued. 

So  happy  was  Richmond  with  the 
fallout  from  Arnold’s  blast  at  him  that 
he  sent  her  flowers  as  thanks  “for 
putting  me  on  the  map.”  Arnold  replied 
with  a  “thank  you”  note. 

The  Daily  News  staffer  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  almost  20  requests  for  interviews 
from  media  reporters  around  the  country 
since  the  story  broke. 

“People  who  1  hadn’t  spoken  to  in 
years  were  suddenly  calling  me,  men- 


(See  Roseanne  on  page  47) 


Richmond  also  found  amusing  Arnold’s  statement  to 
TV  Guide  that  her  husband  would  meet  the  reviewer 
“in  an  alley  any  time  and  beat  the  shit  out  of  him.” 
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U.S.  Urged  to 
Rejoin  UNESCO 

Director-general  addresses  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  forum 


by  Debra  Qersh 

PROMISING  TO  LAY  to  rest  misun¬ 
derstandings  that  arose  from  the  contro¬ 
versial  New  World  Information  Order, 
UNESCO  Director-General  Federico 
Mayor  recently  called  upon  the  United 
States  to  reconsider  membership  in  the 
organization. 

The  U.S.  withdrew  from  the  United 
Nations  Education,  Science  arvd  Cultur¬ 
al  Organization  in  1984,  after  it  had 
adopted  the  New  World  Information 
Order,  which  placed  unacceptable  re¬ 
strictions  on  freedom  of  information. 

Mayor,  who  became  UNESCO  direc¬ 
tor-general  in  1987,  pointed  out  that  the 
issues  behind  those  objections  now  are 
gone. 

“The  United  States  withdrew  from 
UNESCO  in  1984  because  some  felt 
that  the  organization  had  departed  from 
its  original  goals.  Those  reasons  for 
withdrawal  no  longer  exist,  and  have 
not  existed  now  for  at  least  four  years,” 
Mayor  said. 

“The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  studied  UNESCO  last  year  and 
found  our  management,  administration 
and  budgeting  systems  reformed.  Con¬ 
gressional  hearings  and  studies  by  con¬ 
cerned  private  groups  like  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee  have  found  a 
similar  process  of  reform  to  have  operat¬ 
ed  in  redirecting  the  program  and  reaf¬ 
firming  the  basic  values  of  UNESCO’s 
constitution.” 

Speaking  at  the  Arlington,  Va.-based 
Freedom  Forum  during  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee’s  annual  Harold 
W.  Andersen  Lecture,  Mayor  outlined 
UNESCO’s  “New  Strategy”  for  commu¬ 
nications,  “based  firmly  upon  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  of  the  organization’s 
constitution.” 

The  strategy,  put  forward  by  Mayor  in 
1989,  has  three  goals:  “to  ensure  a  free 
flow  of  information  at  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  levels;  to  ensure  wider  and 
better-balanced  dissemination,  without 
any  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  expres- 


“UNESCO  is  fully  committed  to  the  advance 
of  press  and  media  freedom.  This  means 
leaving  codes  journalistic  ethics  and  simi¬ 
lar  issues  in  new  and  emerging  democratic 
systems  strictly  tvithin  the  purview  of  the 
press  and  media  professionals  themselves." 
—  Federico  Mayor,  UNESCO  director- 
general 


sion;  and  to  strengthen  communication 
capacities  in  developing  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  through  our  International  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Development  of  Communi¬ 
cation.” 

Although  the  turnaround  was  not 
easy.  Mayor  said,  “the  adoption  of  de¬ 
mocratic  language  and  free-press  princi¬ 
ples  led  directly  to  action  —  to  con¬ 
crete,  practical  programs  and  results. 
The  new  communication  program  com¬ 
mits  UNESCO  to  work  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  free,  independent  and  pluralis¬ 
tic  media  both  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

“The  new  policy  commits  UNESCO 
and  its  member  states  to  work  for  jour¬ 
nalists’  freedom  to  report  and  their 
fullest  possible  access  to  information,” 
he  continued.  “The  public,  private  and 
other  media  in  the  developing  countries 
are  to  be  provided  with  the  conditions 


and  resources  to  strengthen  and  consoli¬ 
date  their  independence.” 

Mayor  pointed  to  the  Windhoek  Decla¬ 
ration  of  1991  —  signed  after  a  UNESCO 
seminar  on  an  independent  and  pluralistic 
press  in  Africa  —  which  declared  that  “an 
independent,  pluralistic  and  free  press” 
was  essential  for  democracy. 

“So  important  was  the  Windhoek  De¬ 
claration  that  its  date  of  adoption,  the 
third  of  May  1991,  is  celebrated  as  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Freedom  Day  by  major 
media  organizations  and  by  UNESCO,” 
he  said. 

“UNESCO  is  fully  committed  to  the 
advance  of  press  and  media  freedom,” 
Mayor  said.  “This  means  leaving  codes  of 
journalistic  ethics  and  similar  issues  in  new 
and  emerging  democratic  systems  strictly 
within  the  purview  of  the  press  and  media 
professionals  themselves.”  BEOT 

American  reporter 
in  disputed  firing 
at  Mexican  daily 

AN  AMERICAN  REPORTER  was 
fired  from  a  Mexican  English-language 
newspaper  after  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  about  alleged  links  between  a 
powerful  politician  and  the  murder  of  a 
Mexican  journalist. 

The  account  by  Zachary  Margulis,  a 
reporter  for  Mexico  City  News,  appeared 
Nov.  29  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  Times. 

Margulis  had  obtained  a  copy  of  a 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
document  that  said  Manuel  Bartlett 
Diaz,  who  becomes  governor  of  central 
Puebla  state  on  Jan.  1,  ordered  the  1984 
murder  of  a  journalist  in  Veracruz. 

“They  said  I  had  promised  not  to  write 
any  more  about  Bartlett,”  said  Margulis, 
25,  of  Boston.  “They  said  I  broke  that 
promise  when  I  did  the  story  for  the  New 
York  Times.” 

Margulis  said  he  told  his  editors  he 
would  not  write  about  Bartlett  in  the 
News.  —  AP 
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Attempts  to  Regulate 
the  British  Press 

January  will  be  a  key  month 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

BRITAIN’S  PRESS  IS  facing  the  threat 
of  legal  regulation  from  two  fronts. 

In  January  1993,  David  Calcutt,  a  se¬ 
nior  lawyer  and  academic,  will  report  to 
the  government  on  the  work  of  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  beginning  of  1991  as  a 
voluntary  mechanism  to  curb  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  press. 

Calcutt  began  a  review  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  work — his  second — during  the 
summer.  Any  recommendations  by  Cal¬ 
cutt  could  be  the  basis  for  government- 
sponsored  legislation. 

Also  in  January,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  will  consider  a  private  member’s 
bill  that  would  establish  an  indepen¬ 
dent  press  commission  and  require 
that  newspapers  correct  their  mis¬ 
takes.  The  hill,  sponsored  by  Clive  So- 
ley,  an  MP  for  the  opposition  Labor 


Party,  needs  100  votes  to  move  on 
from  this,  its  second,  reading  to  the 
committee  stage. 

Calcutt’s  study  was  announced  in  July 
by  David  Mellor,  the  then-national  her¬ 
itage  secretary.  He  was  instructed  to 
consider  whether  the  current  self-regula¬ 
tory  structure  should  be  changed  or  be 
subject  to  legislation,  and  whether  there 
should  be  laws  on  privacy. 

Calcutt  has  suggested  already  a  ban 
on  the  tape-recording  of  telephone  con¬ 
versations,  as  well  as  prohibitions  on  the 
invasion  of  private  property  and  taking 

(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
London.) 
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photographs  of  people  who  are  on  pri¬ 
vate  property. 

All  of  these  issues  have  been  revived 
by  recent  coverage  of  the  royal  family  in 
which  listening  devices  and  telephone 
lenses  have  figured  prominently. 

Mellor  himself  was  forced  to  resign 
from  the  government  after  a  series  of 
revelations  about  his  private  life  that  be¬ 
gan  with  the  publication  of  recorded 
conversations  with  his  mistress. 

Soley  believes  that  his  bill  has  a  “SO¬ 
SO”  chance  of  enactment.  “Obviously  it 
depends  a  lot  on  the  attitude  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,”  he  said. 

The  government,  he  added,  could,  for 
instance,  try  to  block  his  bill  in  favor  of 
its  own  legislation  framed  around  the 
Calcutt  report. 

Under  Soley’s  bill,  readers  would  be 
able  to  seek  corrections  for  inaccurate 
reports.  If  the  newspaper  and  the  com¬ 
plainant  could  not  agree,  the  matter 


would  be  referred  to  the  news  authority, 
which  would  have  the  power  to  decide  if 
the  material  printed  were  indeed  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  to  order  that  a  correction  be 
printed.  If  the  editor  refused,  the  author¬ 
ity  could  go  to  court.  The  body  would 
also  accept  third-party  complaints. 

“The  right  of  accuracy  is  the  only 
thing  that  the  new  independent  press 
authority  can  enforce,”  Soley  said. 

“I  can’t  make  people  behave  responsi¬ 
bly  and  report  news  in  a  balanced  and 
fair  way,”  he  said.  “What  I  can  do  is 
make  them  report  it  accurately  and  set 
up  a  structure  which  encourages  good 
journalists  to  have  their  voice  heard. 
That’s  what  this  bill  does.” 


Legal  restrictions  on  the  press  are 
nothing  new  in  Britain,  where  official 
secrecy  and  obedience  to  authority  are 
deeply  ingrained.  Newspapers  are  fre¬ 
quently  subject  to  prior  restraint  on  sen¬ 
sitive  matters,  and  the  police  and  the 
courts  have  used  the  law  to  demand — 
and  get — unpublished  film  and  other 
evidence  from  news  organizations. 

Such  encroachments  on  press  free¬ 
dom,  Soley  argued,  grew,  without  effec¬ 
tive  challenge,  during  the  government 
of  former  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  who  was  in  power  from  1979 
to  1990. 

“My  bill  would  for  the  first  time  set  up 
a  body  that  actually  speaks  up  for  press 
freedom,”  he  said,  “hut  the  quid  pro  quo 
for  that  is  that  news  must  be  reported 
accurately.” 

Jonathan  Miller,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Times,  is  opposed  to  Soley’s 
bill.  Miller,  who  has  worked  in  the 
United  States,  said  the  possibility  of 
press  regulation  would  “be  a  mystery  to 
Americans  who  have  grown  up  accept¬ 
ing  the  First  Amendment  as  being  a 
holy  writ. 

“I  think  in  Britain  we  have  learned  to 
live  with  draconian  inhibitions  that 
Americans  would  find  incredible,” 
Miller  continued,  “and,  given  that 
there’s  a  long  and  inglorious  history  of 
restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
this  country,  it  is  by  no  means  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  further  measures  could  be 
taken.” 

The  National  Union  of  Journalists 
(NUJ)  is  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
a  privacy  law.  Such  a  law,  argued  Tim 
Gopsill,  editor  of  the  union’s  newspaper. 
The  Journalist,  would  “stop  reporters  and 
photographers  going  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  of  conducting  a  free  inquiry.” 

However,  the  NUJ,  Gopsill  added,  is 
in  favor  of  a  statutory  right  of  reply  since 
efforts  to  make  this  available  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis  have  failed. 

“The  press  must  be  free  to  publish 
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Calcutt  has  suggested  already  a  ban 
on  the  tape-recording  of  telephone  conversations, 
as  well  as  prohibitions  on  the  invasion  of  private 
property  and  taking  photographs  of  people 
who  are  on  private  property. 


Journalists  and 
Scientific  Illiteracy 

SPJ  panelists  say  reporters  must  improve  their  scientific 
knowledge  if  they  are  to  cover  environmental  issues  accurately 


by  Tony  Case 

MOST  JOURNALISM  STUDENTS 
probably  bave  an  easier  time  with 
courses  in  writing  or  literature  than 
with  biology  or  physics  classes — un¬ 
doubtedly  the  reason  they  are  training 
to  be  reporters  and  editors,  not  doctors 
and  rocket  scientists. 

Their  lack  of  scientific  knowledge 
may  not  prevent  them  from  getting  their 
sheepskins,  but  it  might  affect  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  report  effectively  on  stories  that 
concern  science,  such  as  the  environ¬ 
ment,  once  they  have  landed  in  a  news¬ 
room,  according  to  Kevin  Carmody, 
metro  editor  of  the  Daily  Progress  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Environmental  journalists. 

At  a  panel  discussion  on  emerging  en¬ 
vironmental  issues  at  the  recent  Society 
of  Professional  journalists  convention  in 
Baltimore,  Carmody  told  of  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  1,600  newspaper  editors  which 
found  that  48%  of  respondents  did  not 
strongly  disagree  with  the  statement, 
“Man  and  the  great  dinosaurs  were  con¬ 
temporaries  on  earth,  they  lived  at  the 
same  time.” 

“That  level  of  scientific  illiteracy 
among  the  supposedly  best  and  brightest 
in  our  field  concerns  me,”  he  said.  “It 
means  your  editor  might  very  well  view 
Fred  Flintstone  and  his  trusty  dinosaur 
friend  Dino  as  cartoon  versions  of  reality. 
Hey,  what’s  a  few  hundred  million  years!” 

The  finding  is  most  threatening,  he 
maintained,  because  “someone  that 
lacks  a  sense  of  geological  time  might 
have  a  very  hard  time  conceptualizing, 
or  even  thinking  about,  what  man  has 
done  to  the  earth  for  better  or  worse  in 
the  relative  blink  of  an  eye.” 

Environmental  reporters  must  strive 
to  become  scientifically  literate,  Car¬ 
mody  said,  so  that  they  can  accurately 
convey  information — to  their  editors, 
initially,  and  then  to  their  readers. 

Their  body  of  knowledge  must  extend 
beyond  pure  science,  however.  Because 
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“While  I  surely  do  not  ask  the  profession  of 
journalism  to  join  me  in  my  objective,  I 
would  offer  that  we  have  a  joint  problem 
in  getting  certain  things  reported  simply 
because  they  are  perceived  to  be  on  the 
back  burner,” 

—  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  Nobel  Prizes 
winning  physicist 

the  environmental  beat  concerns  eco¬ 
nomics,  philosophy,  religion  and  other 
disciplines,  journalists  should  study  Adam 
Smith’s  writings  on  economics  and  Mark 
Twain’s  musings  on  nature,  as  well  as  sci¬ 
entific  journals,  Carmody  advised. 

Newspeople  as  a  whole  may  not  be 
well  versed  in  science,  but  most  are  not 
math  wizards,  either,  and  this  troubles 
Bob  Engelman,  a  former  science  and  en¬ 
vironmental  correspondent  for  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers,  who  now  works  for 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee,  a  fam¬ 
ily  planning  advocacy  group. 

“1  think  it’s  critical  that  journalists  do 
understand  that  numbers  are  part ...  of 
the  issues  that  we  face”  in  covering  en¬ 
vironmental  issues,  he  told  the  SPj. 

Engelman  discouraged  journalists 
from  using  the  terms  “population  con¬ 
trol”  and  “overpopulation,”  explaining 
that  “when  you  talk  about  population 
control,  you’re  really  talking  about  con¬ 


trolling  people” — i.e.,  women  and  their 
bodies.  “Anytime  you’re  trying  to  con¬ 
trol  something,  you’re  probably  control¬ 
ling  somebody.” 

There  are  ways  that  journalists  can 
cover  population  as  an  environmental 
concern  more  effectively,  Engelman  sug¬ 
gested,  such  as  by  developing  a  demo¬ 
graphic  sensibility. 

He  said  he  is  especially  disturbed  to 
read  news  stories  that  imply  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  stable,  when 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Reporters  find  environmental  report¬ 
ing  complicated  because  many  stories  of 
that  genre  are  not  of  the  “good  versus 
evil”  variety,  which  is  what  most  jour¬ 
nalists  are  used  to,  Engelman  observed. 

“It  isn’t  just  the  corporate  polluters  of 
the  world  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  way  peo¬ 
ple  live  and  what  people  are  doing  in 
their  daily  lives  that  is  causing  a  lot  of 
environmental  problems  and  the  risks 
that  we  face,”  he  said. 

Aside  from  grappling  with  scientific 
jargon  and  attempting  in  vain  to  assign 
the  black  hats  and  white  hats  in  the  big 
ecological  rodeo,  environmental  jour¬ 
nalists  could  be  faced  with  the  daunting 
realization  that,  once  their  story  is  writ¬ 
ten,  nobody  cares  to  read  it. 

Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  a  Nobel  Prize¬ 
winning  physicist  and  chairman  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  is  dis¬ 
turbed  about  this  widespread  apathy  to¬ 
ward  scientific  reporting. 

At  a  press  conference  last  month, 
Kendall  unveiled  “The  World  Scien¬ 
tists’  Warning  to  Humanity,”  a  petition 
signed  by  more  than  1,500  scientists, 
urging  governments  and  peoples  world¬ 
wide  to  “halt  the  accelerating  damage 
threatening  humanity’s  global  life-sup¬ 
port  systems.” 

Afterward,  Kendall  says,  he  spoke 
with  several  reporters  who  told  him 
that  their  editors  might  not  run  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  appeal,  reasoning  that 
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APME  Coverage 

Associated  Press  member  editors  meet  in  Honolulu 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  Managing 
Editors  (APME)  recently  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  hearing  a  report  from  AP  news 
executives  (E&P,  Dec.  12),  editors  at¬ 
tended  panels  at  which  an  assortment  of 
press  topics  were  discussed. 

APME  resolves  to  rid 
newsrooms  of  discrimination 

APME  unanimously  resolved  to  rid  its 
newsrooms  of  sexual  harassment  and  mi¬ 
nority  discrimination. 

The  unprecedented  resolution,  which 
pledges  members  to  monitor  salaries, 
promotions  and  policies  to  ensure  equal 
treatment  of  women  and  minorities,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  speech  by  APME  president  Sue 
Reisinger,  who  reported  on  a  1992  asso¬ 
ciation  study  which  found  that  one  in 
every  three  women  said  she  had  been 
sexually  harassed  at  her  newspaper.  The 
respondents  represented  640  journalists 
at  19  small,  medium  and  large  dailies. 

“1  personally  find  that  figure  low,” 
said  Reisinger,  the  first  woman  president 
of  APME.  “In  my  20-some  years  in  this 
business,  1  have  yet  to  meet  a  woman 
journalist  who  doesn’t  have  a  sex  harass¬ 
ment  story  of  her  own.” 

Only  30%  of  the  women  surveyed 
said  their  newspaper  has  clear  guidelines 
for  dealing  with  sexual  harassment, 
Reisinger  disclosed. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  many 
women  were  impatient,  angry  and  feared 
retaliation  if  they  reported  harassment 
or  discrimination,  she  continued.  Half  of 
the  harassment  situations  involved  co¬ 
workers  and  a  third,  supervisors. 

Noting  that  a  group  of  women  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  had  marched  into  the 
president’s  office  demanding  changes  in 
hiring,  promotion  and  pay  scales,  and 
that  similar  protests  had  erupted  at  other 
newspapers,  Reisinger  declared:  “Women 
journalists  across  the  country  have  said: 
‘Damn  it,  we’re  not  going  to  take  it  any¬ 
more.’  And  their  anger  has  touched  edi¬ 
tors  and  newsrooms  we  know.  In  several 
cases,  these  complaints  hit  gtxxl,  decent, 
intelligent  editors  who  are  fine  journal¬ 
ists.  I’m  not  talking  abtiut  monsters  here.” 


One  way  out  of  the  problem  is  through 
education  of  managers,  according  to 
Reisinger.  She  called  on  APME’s  future 
leaders  to  set  up  specific  ways  to  help  ed¬ 
itors,  especially  small-town  editors,  un¬ 
derstand  and  deal  with  gender  and  di¬ 
versity  issues. 

The  APME  survey,  Reisinger  said, 
found  that  both  men  and  women  were 
confused  about  the  subjects,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  constitutes  harassment,  when 
it  becomes  discrimination,  and  how  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  constructive  way. 

Some  of  the  answers  were  provided  at 
a  general  session  panel,  “Harassment: 
New  Challenges  in  the  Workplace.” 

Carole  E.  Medeiros,  employee  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency  Inc.,  said  the  agency’s  two  JOA 
papers,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  are  guided  by  a 
Gannett  company  directive  which 
breaks  up  sexual  harassment  into  these 
five  types: 

•  Threatening:  a  person  is  offered  re¬ 
wards  such  as  promotions  and  raises  in 
return  for  sexual  favors. 

•  Physical:  the  individual  is  unwilling¬ 
ly  touched  on  clothing,  hair  or  body.  It 
also  can  involve  hugging,  kissing,  pat¬ 
ting,  stroking,  massaging  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  or  standing  close  to  or  brush¬ 
ing  up  against  the  person. 

•  Verbal:  references  such  as  “honey,” 
“babe,”  or  “girl,”  or  asking  personal  ques¬ 
tions  and  telling  sexual  jokes  or  stories. 

•  Non-verbal:  “looking  a  person  up 
and  down,”  prolonged  staring  at  some¬ 
one,  winking,  throwing  kisses  or  licking 
lips,  sexual  gestures  with  hands  or 
through  Ixxly  movements. 

•  Environmental:  displaying  sexually 
suggestive  pictures,  cartoons  or  objects 
in  the  workplace. 

Medeiros  said  she  has  heard  com¬ 
plaints  relating  to  all  five  categories.  In 
one  case,  she  went  on,  she  recommend¬ 
ed  a  sexual  harassment  session  for  an  en¬ 
tire  department,  which  included  a  Gan¬ 
nett  video  entitled  “Leave  Me  Alone.” 

However,  the  panelist  told  editors, 
“No  training  program  —  no  matter  how 
effective  —  will  eliminate  sexual  harass¬ 
ment,  but  the  actions  a  company  takes 
to  handle  a  complaint  can  be  more  im¬ 


portant  than  any  written  policy.  You 
must  take  every  complaint  seriously. 
Don’t  overreact  or  make  statements  or 
promises  until  the  investigating  prtxess 
is  completed.” 

Prominent  feminist  lawyer  Gloria 
Allred  gave  editors  a  very  practical  rea¬ 
son  for  eliminating  sexual  harassment  in 
their  shops:  it  can  bring  lawsuits  for  big 
bucks. 

A  complainant,  she  said,  can  sue  for 
both  compensatory  and  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

“Damages  can  be  enormous  —  from 
$300,000  to  $500,000,”  added  Allred, 
who  has  successfully  represented  several 
plaintiffs  in  sexual  harassment  actions. 

The  panel  included  Woody  Paige, 
Denver  Post  sports  columnist,  who  lost 
his  position  as  executive  sports  editor  af¬ 
ter  a  female  employee  accused  him  of 
berating  her  with  sexual  epithets. 

Paige  declined  to  go  into  detail 
about  the  episode,  but  offered  a  “hypo¬ 
thetical”  situation  in  which  “Someone 
can  make  up  quotes  and  accuse  you  of 
sexual  harassment. 

“What  I  am  guilty  of  is  stupidity,”  he 
admitted. 

Paige  recommended  that  managers 
tape  every  office  conversation  with  an  ag¬ 
grieved  underling  and  also  make  notes. 

“Because  somebody  is  accused  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  doesn’t  make  him 
guilty,”  he  stated.  “Your  reputation  can 
be  destroyed.  Take  precautions.” 

Allred  reminded  the  audience  that 
taping  a  dialogue  requires  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  other  person. 

She  also  advised  editors  to  consult 
their  own  attorney  if  accused  of  sexual 
harassment  and  not  rely  solely  on  the 
company’s  lawyer  to  defend  them. 

Restrictions  on 
the  press  in  Asia 

Press  restrictions  in  Asia  continue  to 
bedevil  local  and  foreign  reporters  alike 
but  today  they  are  more  subtle  than  the 
old  practice  of  submitting  copy  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  censor,  three  experts  said. 

The  main  curbs  on  the  media  involve 
self-censorship  by  editors  who  kill  or  di¬ 
lute  stories  they  know  “will  cause  prob¬ 
lems,”  harassment  of  journalists,  threats 
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of  printing  license  removals,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  newsprint  and  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  John  Schidlovsky, 
former  Baltimore  Sun  correspondent  in 
China  and  currently  journalism  ctxjrdi- 
nator  at  the  University  of  Hawaii’s  East- 
West  Center. 

Schidlovsky,  who  frequently  travels 
around  Asia  to  examine  media  condi¬ 
tions,  was  one  of  three  members  of  a 
panel  “Threats  to  Press  Freedom  in  Asia” 
held  at  the  East-West  Center  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  APME  convention. 

He  said  there  are  now  slight  signs  of 
press  relaxation  in  China  in  contrast 
with  the  harsh  crackdown  following  the 
bloody  Tiananmen  Square  incident. 
The  Shanghai  Liberation  Daily  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  call  for  press  freedom  and  other 
newspapers  are  running  commentary  on 
reform  issues,  he  added. 

However,  Schidlovsky  noted,  foreign 
reporters  are  being  subjected  to  “greater 
harassment  than  ever.”  An  example,  he 
said,  is  a  Hong  Kong  reporter  who  was 
detained  for  “obtaining  secrets”  after  she 
had  published  stories  on  a  Communist 
Party  congress  before  the  information 
was  officially  released. 

The  panelist  also  noted  that  recently 
Ttxld  Carell  of  ABC  News  and  a  Japan¬ 
ese  cameraman  were  beaten  by  police,  a 
BBC  reporter  was  held  for  several 
hours,  and  a  French  correspondent  was 
expelled. 

Michael  M.  Yaki,  diplomat-in-resi- 
dence  at  the  East-West  Center  and  an 
over-20-year  veteran  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  Asian 
countries,  said  the  Association  of  South¬ 
east  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  —  In¬ 
donesia,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Sin¬ 
gapore,  Brunei  and  Thailand  —  have 
one  thing  in  common:  press  controls. 

They  also  are  countries  in  economic, 
social  and  political  transition,  a  factor 
tied  to  their  media  policies,  Yaki  ob¬ 
served. 

Most  of  the  press  limitations  are  in 
the  form  of  controlling  permission  to 
publish,  he  said. 

In  Indonesia,  where  he  has  served,  a 
print  license  must  be  renewed  annually, 
Yaki  reported. 

“Clearly,”  he  said,  “this  can  be  a  great 
incentive  to  stay  within  the  boundaries 
of  what  the  authorities  call  ‘responsible 
journalism.’ 

“Most  of  the  ASEAN  countries,” 
Yaki  went  on,  have  press  councils  that 
“offer  the  image  of  the  press  governing 
itself  and  maintaining  high  standards  of 
journalism.  In  my  experience,  this  has 
been  more  illusion  than  fact.” 

A  third  panelist,  Kelly  Smith  Tun- 


Kelly  Smith  Tunney,  AP  bureau  chief  in 
Seoul,  South  Korea,  asserted  that  North 
Korea  “has  the  most  restrictive  press  in  the 
world,  ”  while  South  Korea  is  broadening 
press  freedom. 
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Pittsburgh  strike  erodes 
E.W.  Scripps’  earnings 

A  STRIKE  THAT  has  closed  the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  over  six 
months  slashed  E.W.  Scripps  Co.’s  third-quarter  net  income 
nearly  in  half,  to  $7.8  million,  or  1 1<J  a  share,  from  $14.9  mil¬ 
lion,  or  20^  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

In  its  newspaper  division,  the  strike  reduced  operating  in¬ 
come  70%  to  $8.4  million,  revenues  18%  to  $166  million,  and 
ad  revenues  21%  to  $93.7  million. 

In  the  midst  of  a  strike  by  600  Teamsters  Union  circulation 
workers  that  has  shut  both  papers  since  May  17,  Scripps  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  sell  the  Press  to  Block  Newspapers,  the  mi¬ 
nority  partner  in  the  agency  that  publishes  the  Press  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  Both  papers  remain  closed  pending  the 
sale,  which  requires  federal  approval.  Only  one  is  expected  to 
survive. 

Not  counting  the  Press,  Scripps  reported  that  per-share  in¬ 
come  increased  41%  in  the  third  quarter,  and  43%  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year,  compared  with  year-earlier  numbers. 

“Unfortunately,  the  strike  in  Pittsburgh  has  masked  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  rest  of  our  company,”  said  president  and  CEO 
Lawrence  A.  Leser.  “Our  other  newspapers  are  performing 
well,  and  our  broadcast  and  cable  operations  are  delivering 
substantial  increases  in  profits  this  year.” 

In  broadcasting,  operating  income  nearly  doubled  to  $15.1 
million  on  revenues  13%  higher  to  $67.1  million.  Cable  tele¬ 
vision  units  raised  operating  income  32%  to  $1 1.5  million  on 
revenues  10.8%  higher  to  $61.8  million. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  net  income  fell  16% 
to  $46.2  million,  or  62^  a  share,  not  counting  a  charge  taken 
last  year,  as  revenues  slipped  1.1%  to  $935  million  and  operat¬ 
ing  income  rose  slightly  to  $  1 26  million.  ■£(??? 

Mobster’s  ads  say 
he’s  through  with  crime 

JOSEPH  “JOEY  THE  Clown”  Lombardo  wants  that  every¬ 
body  should  know  he  is  strictly  legit. 

So  the  alleged  mob  boss  is  taking  out  personal  ads  in  the 
classified  sections  of  Chicago  newspapers. 

“I  am  Joe  Lombardo,”  the  ads  read.  “I  have  been  released  on 
parole  from  Federal  Prison.  I  never  took  a  secret  oath  with 
guns  and  daggers,  pricked  my  finger,  drew  blood  or  burned  pa¬ 
per  to  join  a  criminal  organization. 

“If  anyone  hears  my  name  used  in  connection  with  any 
criminal  activity,  please  notify  the  FBI,  local  police  and  my 
parole  officer,  Ron  Kumke,”  the  ads  conclude. 

Lombardo,  63,  placed  the  ads  in  the  “public  notice”  sections 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun-Times  during  a  week 
in  December. 

Lombardo,  who,  authorities  contend,  is  a  leader  of  the 
Chicago  organized  crime  “Outfit,”  was  recently  paroled  after 
serving  10  years  for  conspiring  to  skim  $2  million  from  a  Las 
Vegas  casino. 

Lombardo’s  lawyer  told  newspapers  that  by  taking  out  ad¬ 
vertisements,  Lombardo  is  “serving  public  notice”  that  he  is 
through  with  crime.  ■E(S'P 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  ( W eekly  Closing  Quotes ) 

Stock 

12/15/92  12/08/92 

12/17/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

11.25 

11.75 

8.375 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

41.375 

40.50 

30.00 

CapitalCities/ABCInc.  (NY) 

502.00 

478.50 

388.375 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  ( N  Y ) 

23.25 

23.375 

18.375 

Dow  Jones Inc.  (NY) 

27.375 

29.125 

22.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.125 

51.125 

38.50 

KnightRidderlnc.(NY) 

57.50 

58.75 

46.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.00 

31.375 

21.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.125 

19.25 

15.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.25 

18.875 

17.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

27.75 

28.25 

22.75 

New  YorkTimesCo.  (AM) 

26.125 

26.125 

20.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

17.25 

17.00 

13.50 

Pulitzer  PublishingCo.  (OTC) 

34.75 

34.50 

18.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

24.625 

24.25 

21.00 

TimesMirrorCo.  (NY) 

30.375 

30.75 

26.75 

TribuneCo.(NY) 

48.00 

48.375 

36.125 

Washington  PostCo.(NY) 

*3forlstcx:ksplit 

224.25 

221.50 

179.75 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

12/15/92 

12/08/92 

12/17/91 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

12.125 

11.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.875 

10.75 

11.75 

Quebecor  Iik.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

13.25 

16.75 

8.50 

Reuters  (c) 

63.125 

64.875 

52.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.875 

14.875 

15.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

14.50 

15.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.125 

15.50 

12.875 

TorStarCorp.  (a) 

22.875 

23.25 

20.625 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.81 

3.77 

3.47 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

40.25 

41.125 

19.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollais 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &.  Company  Inc. 

Newspaper  closes 

THE  OKALOOSA  NEWS-Joumal,  Crestview,  Fla.,  a  Scripps 
League  newspaper,  published  its  last  edition  on  Dec.  14  and 
ceased  publication  of  its  Bayou  Times  and  Outlook  editions. 
All  full-time  employees  were  given  up  to  three  months  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  as  well  as  continued  medical  benefits.  Paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  subscribers  were  given  pro-rated  refunds. 

“The  newspaper  has  suffered  severe  operating  losses  in  re¬ 
cent  years,”  said  Roger  Warkins,  executive  vice  president. 
“The  principal  stockholder  in  the  newspaper  has  advanced 
more  than  $650,000  to  the  newspaper  in  recent  years.  Our 
projections  do  not  show  any  reversal  of  this  trend.” 
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OwnashipOanges 


LANDMARK  COMMUNITY  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  mail-distributed  Marion- 
Washington  (Ky.)  Shoppor. 

Landmark  merged  the  shopper  with 
the  Tu;iTi  County  ADvantage,  a  free 
mailed  publication  produced  at  the 
Lebanon  Enterprise  and  Springfield  Sun. 

The  new  total-market-coverage  pub¬ 
lication  is  called  ADvantage,  the  Mari- 
on'Washington  Shopper  and  appears 
Mondays. 

LCNI  publishes  four  dailies  and  more 
than  60  non-dailies. 

It  is  a  division  of  Landmark  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.,  the  Norfolk,  Va.-based 
publisher  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 

An  investment  group  has  bought  the 
assets  of  Housatonic  Valley  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  seven  weeklies  in 
eastern  New  York  and  western  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  seller  was  the  Home  News  Co., 
the  New  Brunswick,  N.J. -based  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  daily  Central  New  Jersey 
Home  News,  which  had  owned  the 
weeklies  since  1967. 

The  investor  group  was  headed  by 
Walter  N.  Rothschild  III  of  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  John  A.  Norton  of 
New  York  City.  The  New  Milford  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  helped  with  financing. 

The  new  owners  are  retaining  the 
existing  staff  of  the  New  Milford 
Tioies,  Brookfield  Journal,  Litch¬ 
field  Enquirer,  Kent  Good  Times 
Dispatch,  and  The  Advertiser,  all  in 
Connecticut,  and  in  New  York  state, 
the  Putnam  County  Courier  and 
Pawling  News  Chronicle. 

The  Home  News  Co.  is  controlled  by 
the  Boyd  family,  which  is  selling  its 
flagship  Home  News  to  the  Journal 
Register  Co.  of  Trenton,  N.J. 

Charles  1.  Wrubel  of  Fairlawn,  N.J., 
represented  the  seller  and  L.  Barry 
French  of  Assonet,  Mass.,  advised  the 
buyer. 

Kirkland  Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Durham, 
N.C.,  has  purchased  two  southwestern 
Wisconsin  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Boscohel  Dial  in  Boscobel  and  the 

Crawford  County  Independent- 
Kickapoo  Scout  in  Gays  Mills. 

The  newspapers,  acquired  from 
Boscobel  Publishers  Inc.,  serve  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  and  have  a  combined  paid 
circulation  of  9,028. 


James  Small,  former  editor  of  the 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Record,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  both  newspapers. 
He  succeeds  Ralph  Goldsmith,  who  has 
been  named  publisher  emeritus. 

The  weekly  County  Courior,  in  Enos- 
burg  Falls,  Vt.,  has  been  sold  by  editor 
and  publisher  Christopher  O’Shea  to 
Mathias  and  Alison  Dubilier. 

Mathias  Dubilier  previously  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Essex  (Vt.)  Reporter  and  news 
editor  of  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger. 
Alison  Dubilier  has  worked  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Vermont  newspapers,  among 
them  the  Hard  Gazette,  Essex  Re¬ 
porter  and  the  Vanguard  Press.  O’Shea 
Publishing  Co.  was  represented  by  C. 
Peter  Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants 
and  Associates,  Boston,  as  broker  in 
the  sale. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis, 
has  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  purchase 
the  assets  of  Topics  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

The  transaction  agreement  includes 
the  acquisition  by  Central  of  the  two  In¬ 
diana  dailies,  the  Neblesville  Daily 


Ledger  and  the  Carmel  Daily- 
Ledger.  The  deal  also  includes  the  ac¬ 
quisition  by  Central  of  1 2  free-  and  one 
paid-circulation  weekly  newspapers. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by  Robert 
Bolitho  of  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates 
of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Wick  Communications,  Sierra  Vista, 
Ariz.,  has  reached  an  agreement  to  sell 
the  twice-  weekly  Ojai  (Calif.)  Valley 
News,  and  the  Ofai  Valley  Shop¬ 
per  to  Village  Publishing  Inc.  Ren 
Adam  of  Shell  Beach,  Calif.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Village  Publishing  and  will 
move  to  Ojai. 

Michael  Lindsey,  president  of  Media 
Consultants  Inc.  of  Saratoga,  Wyo., 
represented  the  seller. 

News  Media  Corporation,  Rochelle,  III., 
has  purchased  the  Valley  Courier  in 
Alamosa,  Colo.  The  3,000-circulation 
daily  was  owned  by  Ray  Barnes  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  since  the  1940s. 

Michael  Lindsey  of  Media  Consul¬ 
tants  Inc.,  Saratoga,  Wyo.,  was  consul¬ 
tant  in  the  sale. 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX®  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sfwrtswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfeTEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX®  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


GORE. 


Creative  Technologies 
Worldwide 
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California  daily 
recovers  legal  fees 

Gets  $283 ,333  in  payments  from  government 
agencies  that  violated  public  disclosure  laws 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WHEN  THE  SAN  JOSE  Mercury  News 
recently  received  a  $50,000  check  from 
the  state  of  California,  there  was  satis¬ 
faction  but  not  surprise. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  newspaper 
has  recovered  $283,333  in  legal  fees  as 
the  result  of  successful  First  Amend¬ 
ment  challenges  of  government  agency 
practices. 

TTie  latest  payment  follows  the  state’s 
agreement  to  resolve  a  1990  Mercury 
News  lawsuit  to  require  public  disclosure 
of  settlements  reached  with  victims  of  a 
freeway  collapse  in  the  1989  Loma  Pri- 
eta  earthquake. 

The  M-N  eventually  reported  that 
California  paid  $69  million  to  victims 
and  their  attorneys  and  an  additional  $2 
million  to  investigate  the  case. 


Here  are  the  other  M-N  court  victo¬ 
ries  and  the  dollar  amounts  recovered: 

•  $50,000  from  the  city  of  Fremont, 
which  settled  a  two-year-old  suit  that  al¬ 
leged  that  Council  members  on  three 
occasions  had  violated  the  state’s  open 
meeting  law.  The  Council,  which  spent 
$2  million  in  public  money  defending  it¬ 
self,  promised  to  follow  the  law  in  the 
future. 

•  The  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Admin¬ 
istration  forked  over  $2,5 16  after  a  feder¬ 
al  judge  ordered  it  to  answer  questions 
raised  in  the  paper’s  lawsuit  about  nar¬ 
cotics  thefts  in  hospitals  and  pharmacies. 


•  Reimbursed  legal  fees  of  $72,000 
came  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  which  had  refused  to  turn  over 
records  of  recruiting  irregularities.  A 
federal  magistrate  ordered  the  Navy  to 
furnish  information  to  support  its  denial 
of  the  documents,  which  it  did  —  in 
part.  According  to  the  M-N,  the  Navy 
continues  to  deny  the  existence  of  some 
sought  records  but  paid  off  anyway. 

•  The  paper  fought  the  Fair  Political 
Practices  Committee  for  three  years  to 
obtain  records  of  one  agency  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  to  prevent  it  from  destroying 
thousands  of  records  from  other  political 
corruption  probes.  The  Superior  Court 
directed  the  FPPC  to  pay  $43,700  in  M-N 
legal  costs. 

•  $17,406  from  the  state  Department 
of  Real  Estate  when  the  paper  won  a 
ruling  that  it  disclose  complaints  against 


a  broker  who  was  under  investigation  by 
both  federal  and  state  officials  for  al¬ 
legedly  bilking  clients  and  banks  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

•  The  city  of  Santa  Clara  balked  at  sup¬ 
plying  the  names  of  present  and  past  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  city’s  cemetery  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  scandal  involving  the  mixing 
of  cremation  ashes.  The  newspaper  got 
the  names  along  with  $2,7 1 1  in  costs. 

“I  don’t  think  any  newspaper  can 
fight  every  battle  but  if  you  fight  enough 
of  them  and  pick  your  battles  carefully, 
you’ll  wind  up  sending  a  loud  message 
that  the  newspaper  cares  enough  about 


these  issues  to  go  to  court,”  said  M-N  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Bob  Ingle. 

Ingle  noted  that  the  state  public 
records  act  mandates  the  awarding  of  le¬ 
gal  fees  to  the  winning  party  in  a  suit. 

The  open  meetings  law  is  “a  lot 
murkier”  on  such  awards,  Ingle  contin¬ 
ued,  “but  even  there  we  have  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  courts  that  fighting  for 
open  meetings  is  worth  the  recovery  of 
legal  fees.” 

Harper’s  broke 
copyright  law 

FEDERAL  JUDGE  RULES  Harper’s 
magazine  violated  copyright  law  by  pub¬ 
lishing  without  permission  most  of  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by  editor  and  teacher  Gor¬ 
don  Lish  to  his  students,  a  federal  judge 
in  New  York  City  ruled. 

U.S.  District  judge  Morris  E.  Lasker, 
in  a  50-page  ruling,  held  that  Harper’s 
violated  the  “fair  use”  provision  of  copy¬ 
right  law  by  publishing  1,200  words,  or 
about  52%,  of  the  letter. 

Lasker  ordered  the  magazine  to  pay 
$2,000  in  damages  to  plaintiff  Gordon 
Lish,  an  editor  at  book  publisher  Alfred 
A.  Knopf. 

However,  Lasker  dismissed  Lish’s 
claim  that  Harper’s  edited  the  letter 
with  the  intent  to  defame  him. 

Harper’s  acquired  the  letter  from  a 
prospective  student  of  Lish’s  fiction 
writing  class  and  published  it  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1990. 

Lasker  said  Harper’s  “contributes  to 
public  education”  by  publishing  the  let¬ 
ter  and  other  offbeat  items  it  picks  up 
but,  because  the  magazine  attempted  to 
present  “the  heart”  of  the  letter  and 
printed  more  than  half  of  it,  “the  taking 
does  not  qualify  as  fair  use.” 

“It  limits  First  Amendment  rights  be¬ 
cause  it  stops  writers  from  commenting 
on  things,”  said  New  York  copyright  at¬ 
torney  Martin  Garbus.  “It  means  that  re¬ 
porters  will  be  less  free  to  comment  on 
public  events.” 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  said  the  case  continued  the 
precedents  of  two  important  1980s  cas¬ 
es,  involving  author  J.D.  Salinger  and 
Nation  magazine,  in  which  courts  ex¬ 
tended  copyright  protections  to  authors 
at  the  expense  of  publishers. 

— George  Gameau 


“1  don’t  think  any  newspaper  can  fight  every  battle 
but  if  you  fight  enough  of  them  and  pick  your  battles 
carefully,  you’ll  wind  up  sending  a  loud  message  that 
the  newspaper  cares  enough  about  these  issues  to  go 
to  court,”  said  M'N  executive  editor  Bob  Ingle. 
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Court  dismisses 
hefty  libel  suit 
against  Ohio  daily 

A  $5  MILLION  libel  lawsuit  against  the 
Troy  (Ohio)  Record  was  dismissed  by  a 
state  appeals  court  in  Ohio. 

The  ruling  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  state  Supreme  Court  reverses  a 
lower  state  court  decision  that  declined 
to  dismiss  the  case  against  the  newspaper. 

Robert  Becher,  an  attorney  who  rep¬ 
resented  a  man  accused  of  raping  his 
stepdaughter,  was  alleged  in  1987  to 
have  pressured  the  woman  into  recant¬ 
ing  a  sworn  statement  that  she  was 
raped,  according  to  court  papers. 

Becher  maintained  his  innocence  and 
the  charges  against  him  were  eventually 
dropped. 

However,  Becher  claimed  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Troy  Record  at  the  time 
made  it  look  as  though  he  had  been  in¬ 
volved  in  an  earlier  bribery  incident  re¬ 
lated  to  the  rape  case. 

The  woman  had  earlier  been  accused 
of  taking  a  bribe  from  her  mother  and 
another  attorney  to  take  back  the  allega¬ 
tions  about  her  stepfather,  court  papers 
said. 

Becher  contended  that  the  articles, 
which  appeared  under  headlines  such  as 
“Bribery  Case  Defendants,”  did  not  al¬ 
ways  make  clear  he  was  not  actually 
charged  with  bribery  but  with  two  lesser 
misdemeanor  counts. 

The  Appellate  Court  ruled  that  the 
Troy  newspaper  consistently  described 
the  charges  against  Becher  accurately 
when  he  was  named  in  articles. 

—  AP 

Court  says  jury 
libel  award 
was  inflated 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  court  ruled  a 
jury’s  $650,000  compensatory  award  to 
an  Arkansas  woman  who  was  falsely 
identified  by  a  supermarket  tabloid  as  a 
101 -year-old  pregnant  newspaper  carrier 
was  “shockingly  inflated.” 

The  three-judge  panel  of  the  8th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Arkansas  to  re¬ 
duce  the  award  substantially,  but  the  ap¬ 
peals  court  upheld  a  lower  court  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  issue  of  liability  and  the 
$850,000  awarded  in  punitive  damages. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a  case  in 
which  a  photo  of  96-year-old  Nellie 
Mitchell  of  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  was 


published  in  a  1990  article  in  The  Sun. 
The  photo  identified  her  as  a  101 -year- 
old  Australian  newspaper  carrier  who 
had  quit  her  route  because  she  had  be¬ 
come  pregnant  by  a  millionaire  cus¬ 
tomer. 

An  editor  of  the  newspaper  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  that  he  had  selected 
Mitchell’s  picture  because  he  assumed 
that  she  was  dead. 

The  picture  originally  appeared  in 
1980  in  another  publication  owned  by 
the  Sun’s  parent  company,  Canada- 
based  Globe  Communications  Corp. 
Then  it  had  accompanied  a  feature  arti¬ 
cle  about  Mitchell’s  newsstand  in 
Mountain  Home. 

“Though  we  were  convinced  that  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  exists  to  sustain  a  com¬ 
pensatory  award  for  damage  to 
Mitchell’s  reputation  and  her  mental 
suffering,  we  also  conclude  the  amount 
of  the  award  is  shocking  and  exaggerat¬ 
ed,”  wrote  Circuit  Judge  Pasco  Bowman, 
for  Senior  Judges  Gerald  Heaney  and 
Donald  Ross. 

—  AP 

N.H.  ruling  opens 
divorce  records 

THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  in  favor  of  a  newspaper 
seeking  to  open  the  sealed  divorce  case 
files  of  a  former  congressman. 

“There  is  a  presumption  that  court 
records  are  public,”  Justice  William 


Johnson  wrote  in  the  unanimous  deci¬ 
sion.  “A  private  citizen  seeking  a  di¬ 
vorce  in  this  state  must  unavoidably  do 
so  in  a  public  forum,  and  consequently 
many  private  family  and  marital  mat¬ 
ters  become  public.” 

Saying  the  courts  “must  determine 
that  no  reasonable  alternative  to  non¬ 
disclosure  exists  and  must  use  the  least 
restrictive  means  necessary”  to  protect 
privacy,  the  ruling  established  a  four- 
step  procedure  on  sealed  court  files. 

The  decision  last  summer  overturned 
a  lower  court  ruling  based  on  privacy 
and  the  Keene  Sentinel’s  apparent  mo¬ 
tive  to  “promote  public  scandal.” 

The  Sentinel  had  asked  a  state  court 
to  see  case  files  of  two  divorces  of 
Charles  G.  Douglas  III,  a  former  state 
Supreme  Court  justice  who  was  then  a 
Republican  congressman  seeking  a  sec¬ 
ond  term. 

However,  Merrimack  County  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  Judge  Vincent  Dunn  ruled 
that  Douglas’  public  position  did  not 
warrant  opening  the  files.  One  divorce 
file  was  entirely  sealed,  as  were  parts  of 
another. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  reversed 
Dunn’s  ruling  and  ordered  a  new  hear¬ 
ing  on  whether  the  files  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  sealed. 

The  case  was  decided  by  a  special 
court  because  four  of  the  five  justices 
said  they  had  a  real  or  apparent  con¬ 
flict. 

Douglas,  who  lost  the  1990  reelec¬ 
tion,  was  represented  in  the  case  by  his 
fourth  wife,  Caroline. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


Barry  Blansett 


Akm  BwnclMr,  formerly  managing  edi' 
tor  for  the  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta, 
Maine,  has  been  named  executive  editor 
of  the  Journal  and  its  sister  paper,  the 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel  in  Wa- 
teix’ille. 

G«iighis  Jelly,  who  previously  worked 
for  the  commercial  web  printer  NEWS¬ 
PRINT,  has  joined  the  Georgia  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  as  director  of 
sales  and  marketing. 

Marla  Reoiash,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  been 
named  to  head  the  Clinton-Gore  transi¬ 
tion  team’s  Washington  press  operation. 

Romash,  who  has  been  press  secretary 
to  Vice  President-elect  Al  Gore  since 
1988,  has  also  worked  as  a  press  aide  to 
Connecticut  Senators  Christopher 
Dcxld  and  Joseph  Leiherman. 

Mike  Soliman,  president  of  Prestige 
Publishing  of  Toronto,  has  joined  Ari¬ 
zona’s  Tuscon  Newspapers  as  marketing 
director.  He  succeeds  Tom  Henry  V, 


who  becomes  manager  of  community  re¬ 
lations  for  Tuscon  Newspapers. 

Earlier,  Soliman  served  as  director  of 
corporate  development,  marketing  and 
advertising  for  the  Canadian  national 
newspaper  Globe  and  Mail,  national 
sales  manager  for  Magna  Media  and  ad¬ 
vertising  account  manager  for  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star. 

Lyle  Endsley,  district  manager  for  the 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade,  has  been  promoted 
to  circulation  operations  manager. 

Maureen  Ahem,  marketing  manager 
for  the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
named  director  of  AP  SATNET  Mar¬ 
keting,  a  subsidiary  providing  communi¬ 
cations  network  services  to  internation¬ 
al  non-media  clients  of  the  AP. 

Roderick  Adams,  a  research  associate 
at  the  W.E.B.  DuBtris  Institute  for  Afro- 
American  Research  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  Alabama  Journal 
and  Montgomery  Advertiser  as  research 
ccxrrdinator. 
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Fred  Greer,  former  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Gainesville,  Ga.,  Times,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  director  at 
the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal. 

Earlier,  Greer  was  metro  circulation 
manager  for  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  circulation  sales  manager  of  the  Post 
Tribune,  Gary,  Ind. 

Barry  Blansett,  advertising  director 
for  the  Argus  Courier  in  Petaluma, 
Calif.,  has  been  promoted  to  publisher. 
He  also  assumes  the  title  of  publisher  for 
the  biweekly  Rohnert  Park-Cotati  Clarion 
in  California. 

David  F.  Licko,  who  has  worked  in 
the  financial  offices  of  Gannett  West 
and  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  was  named 
vice  president  of  financial  operations. 

Robert  D.  Carr,  an  editor  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  named  to  the 
new  position  of  manager  of  media  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Tribune  Co. 

Previously,  Carr  was  a  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  the  Freeport 
(111.)  Journal  Standard. 

Armando  Acuna,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  County  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  named  Sacra¬ 
mento  bureau  chief. 

Sonia  Naxaria,  a  reporter  in  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  joined  the  Times  as  an  urban  af¬ 
fairs  writer. 

Don  Nauss,  assistant  business  editor 
for  the  Times,  becomes  Detroit  bureau 
chief. 

Michaol  Frooman,  formerly  with  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Boston  Globe  has  joined 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  sports  reporter. 
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THE  LEADING  EDGE 


by  Michael  Conniff 

Video  text  is  a 
Terminal  Case 


I  n  the  beginning,  there  was  both  light 
and  darkness  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
both  the  faith  and  the  fear  that  this 
strange  electronic  life  form  called  video¬ 
tex  would  be  the  death  —  or  the  salva¬ 
tion  —  of  the  great  American  newspaper. 

Flip  the  dial  back  to  the  dark  ages  of 
1979,  at  a  time  when  all  the  mass  media 
were  quivering  like  the  huddled  masses 
of  another  time  and  creed;  a  time  when 
the  Knight-Ridders  and  the  Times  Mir¬ 
rors  of  the  world  were  polishing  their 
crystal  halls  and  prophesying  about  the 
future  of  the  newspaper  business  as  we 
would  all  come  to  know  it. 

Videotex,  so  we  were  told,  was  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  newspapers  and  the  last  best  way 
to  get  information  into  the  upturned 
palms  and  minds  of  Joe  Sixpack  and 
Jane  Soave  Bolla. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Knight-Ridder 
blazed  away  at  videotex  with  a  venture 
called  Viewtron,  their  effort  to  bring  the 
future  to  pass  against  all  odds  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
followed  with  Keyfax  and  then  Keycom 
in  partnership  with  Honeywell  and 
Centel. 

Time  Inc.,  AT&T,  Citibank,  Ameri¬ 
can  Express,  and  many  other  players  too 
large  to  be  forgotten  followed  along  the 
same  path:  the  blind  leading  the  deaf. 

They  all  believed  that  electronic  in¬ 
formation  —  brightened  up  with  graph¬ 
ics  and  delivered  over  telephone  lines  to 
terminals  —  would  somehow  find  a 
home  among  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  American  consumer. 

They  were  all  wrong,  of  course. 

Videotex  was  expensive  but  it  was  not 
very  useful  either.  It  was  slow  but  it 
couldn’t  jump.  Newspaper  companies 

(Conniff  is  senior  editor  of  the  Kelsey 
Report,  an  electronic  directory  market 
intelligence  service,  and  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Technology  page  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.) 


like  Knight-Ridder  and  Times  Mirror 
learned  the  hard  way,  coming  away  from 
the  experience  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
lighter. 

It  turned  out  that  information  deliv¬ 
ered  over  phone  lines  to  dumb  terminals 
(or  smart  personal  computers)  was  not 
even  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  the  newspaper  performs  in  the  dark 
of  night  for  ingestion  with  the  morning 
coffee. 

Videotex  was  to  become  far  more  sig¬ 
nificant  as  an  off-hours  communications 
medium  —  electronic  mail,  bulletin 
boards,  forums,  and  “chat”  services  — 
than  as  a  delivery  vehicle  for  the  pub¬ 
lished  information  business. 

Videotex  for  consumers  made  most 
sense  for  companies  that  already  had  an 
existing  network  infrastructure  —  com¬ 
panies  like  CompuServe  with  its  Com¬ 
puServe  Information  Service,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  with  GEnie.  Service 
providers  like  Comp-U-Card  Interna¬ 
tional,  American  Airlines,  and  PC 
Flowers  could  take  advantage  of  databas¬ 
es  or  delivery  networks  that  were  already 
alive  and  thriving. 

A  company  like  Prodigy  Services  Inc. 
could  get  into  the  business  only  by  brute 
force,  by  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Given  the  problem  of  its  parent  cor¬ 
porations  —  IBM  and  Sears  —  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  Prodigy  as  we  know  it 
will  stay  the  course. 


■  ^Bone  of  these  national  providers 
has  proven  to  be  a  hospitable  home  for 
newspapers  on-line,  and  the  gateways 
operated  by  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  (RBOCs)  have  been  even 
worse,  with  subscribers  to  newspaper 
videotex  services  numbering  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  rather  than  the  tens  of  thousands 
needed  to  succeed. 

The  only  exception  has  been  America 
On-line,  which  accepted  an  equity  in¬ 


vestment  this  year  from  the  Tribune  Co., 
and  has  since  launched  Chicago  On-line 
using  information  and  services  provided, 
in  part,  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


■  t  is  too  soon  to  tell  about  the  fate  of 
Chicago  On-line,  but  there  is  at  least 
one  bright  star  in  the  videotex  firma¬ 
ment.  The  Fort  Worth  Star 'Telegram’s 
Star-Text  service  shows  that  a  stand¬ 
alone  videotex  service  can  fly  in  a  local 
market.  The  newspaper  has  a  260,000 
daily  and  340,000  Sunday  circulation; 
the  Star-Text  videotex  service,  priced  at 
$9.95  per  month,  has  only  4,000  sub¬ 
scribers.  Despite  the  modest  number  of 
subscribers,  Star-Text  has  been  prof¬ 
itable  for  more  than  six  years. 

That’s  about  as  good  as  it  gets  for  a 
newspaper  in  videotex,  and  as  good  as  it 
will  get  until  next-generation  tele¬ 
phones  —  so-called  screenphones  — 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  the  right 
kind  of  terminal  in  the  hands  of  the 
mass  market. 

In  the  meantime,  voice  personals, 
voice  classifieds,  and  database  marketing 
programs  are  far  more  central  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  great  American  newspaper  as 
it  moves  through  the  Nineties. 

History  tells  us  that  videotex  is  nei¬ 
ther  a  bright  shining  light  nor  a  dark 
storm  cloud  in  the  future  of  the  industry. 
In  the  end,  videotex  for  newspapers  is  a 
terminal  case. 


PacificLink 
on  PressLink 

PRESSLINK  NOW  CARRIES  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  PacificLink,  which  offers  a  pho¬ 
to  archive  of  famous  Australians  over 
Knight-Ridder’s  on-line  service  for  the 
news  media,  according  to  the  Novem¬ 
ber  New  York  Times  News  Service 
Newsletter. 
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Newspaper  industry 
pitches  ad  agencies 


Seeks  position  as  a  marketing 
tool  for  national  advertisers 

by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

“NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  New  Mar¬ 
keting  Realities,”  a  presentation  to  con¬ 
vince  ad  agencies  to  look  at  newspapers 
in  a  different  light,  has  been  shown  to 
several  Chicago  and  New  York  agencies 
in  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  Newspapier  Advertising  Sales  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  hired  the  English 
Group,  Chicago  media  consultants,  to 
develop  the  presentation. 

The  slide-show  presentation  is  part  of 
an  overall  plan  to  pnwition  newspapers  as 
a  marketing  tool  for  national  advertisers. 


power  in  recent  years,  making  it  harder 
for  manufacturers  to  implement  mar¬ 
keting  plans.  This  fact,  along  with  the 
proliferation  of  new  brands  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  brand  equity  and  brand 
loyalty. 

The  presentation  points  out  that  to¬ 
day’s  advertiser  wants  help  in  advancing 
the  retailer-manufacturer  partnership.  A 
new  way  is  needed  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  prtxlucts  and  effectively  reach  the 
consumer. 

Newspapers  are  place-based,  reaching 
consumers  in  their  homes  or  while  they 
are  commuting,  and  newspapers  have 


Other  aspects  of  the  plan  include  a  glossary  and 
reference  manual  for  entry-level  media  buyers,  and 
establishing  a  24'hour  hot  line  to  answer  any 
questions  about  making  a  newspaper  buy. 


Other  aspects  of  the  plan  include  a 
glossary  and  reference  manual  for  entry- 
level  media  buyers,  and  establishing  a 
24-hour  hot  line  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  making  a  newspaper  buy. 

The  groups  are  also  starting  to  host 
“Planning  Awards”  to  be  presented  to 
media  buyers  who  plan  a  newspaper  buy 
that  most  benefits  the  advertiser. 

NASA  presented  the  slide  show  and 
commentary  to  its  New  York  members  at 
a  recent  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  English  Group.  The  thrust  of  the  up¬ 
beat  pitch  demonstrates  how  newspapers 
fit  with  advertising  needs  in  the  ’90s. 

The  first  half  of  the  presentation  fo¬ 
cuses  on  what  newspapers’  strengths  are 
as  a  medium.  The  second  half  lists  actual 
examples  of  how  advertisers  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  using  newspapers. 

Retailers  have  increasingly  gained 


the  ability  to  target  precisely  by  zones, 
ZIP  codes,  or  even  carrier  routes,  the 
presentation  states. 

Newspapers  have  always  been  event- 
driven,  the  presentation  points  out,  with 
consumers  turning  to  them  each  day  to 
find  breaking  news,  when  movies  are 
playing,  what  the  sports  scores  are. 

Household  penetration  and  coverage 
of  markets  are  generally  high  and  the 
ability  to  use  its  broad  coverage  capabili¬ 
ties  or  to  select  a  targeted  group  make 
newspapers  a  flexible  medium,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  states. 

The  pitch  points  out  that  newspa¬ 
pers  also  provide  continuity  for  mes¬ 
sages,  since  they  are  delivered  to  the 
consumer’s  home  every  day,  and  that 
newspapers  have  been  found  to  per¬ 
suade  people  where  to  shop  and  what 
to  buy. 


Success  stories 

Advertisers  who  have  used  newspa¬ 
pers  to  achieve  marketing  goals  include 
Saturn  Corp.,  Century  2 1  Realty,  Sharp¬ 
er  Image  and  Pizza  Hut. 

Saturn  Corp.,  General  Motors’  suc¬ 
cess  story,  has  used  newspapers  from  its 
start-up  to  maintain  an  emotional  one- 
on-one  message  using  the  dealers  as 
spokespieople. 

Newspaper  ads  drew  the  reader  into 
the  story  of  Saturn  and  were  also  suited 
to  the  regional  roll-out  that  was 
planned.  Later,  the  campaign  switched 
to  using  Saturn  owners  for  the  testimo¬ 
nial  ads. 

The  ad  campaign  was  so  successful  that 
Saturn  sold  out  its  product.  The  campaign 
was  also  successful  at  targeting  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  import  car  loyalists.  General 
Motors  wanted  to  appeal  to  consumers 
who  would  not  have  considered  a  GM 
product  in  the  past.  According  to  market 
surveys,  70%  of  those  who  bought  a  Sat¬ 
urn  would  not  have  considered  buying  a 
GM  car  before  reading  the  ads. 

Century  2 1 ,  like  many  dealer  organi¬ 
zations,  had  a  national  reputation  being 
touted  on  television  that  was  being  un¬ 
dermined  by  its  franchises.  The  compa¬ 
ny  wanted  to  attract  more  customers 
and  brokers. 

The  solution  the  real  estate  firm  hit 
upon  was  to  reallocate  its  advertising 
funds  so  that  franchises  would  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  60%  of  national  advertising  if 
all  used  the  same  creative  material. 
Group  advertising  programs  were  devel¬ 
oped  to  encourage  regional  buys. 

The  campaign  produced  ads  with  sev¬ 
eral  themes  so  that  the  individuality  of 
each  office  would  be  satisfied.  Image 
ROP  ads  were  aimed  at  capturing  buy¬ 
ers,  and  classified  ads  were  placed  using 
the  themes. 

The  ads  attracted  buyers  in  a  soft  real 
estate  market,  consumer  awareness  of 
the  company  was  increased,  and  the  per¬ 
ception  of  those  who  read  the  ads  was 
that  Century  2 1  is  a  big-market  compa¬ 
ny  that  understands  local  business. 

Sharper  Image,  the  high-tech  gadget 
retailer,  was  a  company  of  the  ’80s  that 
needed  to  redefine  itself  for  the  ’90s. 

The  retailer  replaced  its  glitzy  gadgets 
with  new,  more  practical,  less  expensive 
items.  The  core  of  its  business  was  tied 
to  a  direct-mail  catalog  customer  base. 
To  survive,  the  retailer  realized  it  need¬ 
ed  to  reach  beyond  that  base  and  attract 
new  buyers. 
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Newspaper  ads  were  used  to  display  a 
variety  of  less  expensive  items,  and  store 
sales  rose.  The  cost  of  advertising  in 
newspapers  was  also  much  less  than  di¬ 
rect  mailing  the  catalog,  costing  only  3^ 
for  every  new  customer  through  newspa¬ 
pers  rather  than  the  600  per  customer 
spent  through  catalogs. 

Pizza  Hut  restaurants  in  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  area  were  dominant  in  radio  and 
television.  They  were  being  hurt  by  the 
Mom  &.  Pop  pizza  places,  as  well  as  by  ri¬ 
val  Dominoes’  delivery  service.  Pizza  Hut 
wanted  to  use  newspaper  ads  to  raise 
awareness  of  its  new  delivery  system,  but 
wanted  to  own  the  medium  as  well. 

A  football  contest  was  developed  us¬ 
ing  newspaper  audiotext  technology 
whereby  callers  would  predict  the  win¬ 
ners,  making  them  eligible  for  prizes  of 
money  and  free  pizzas.  Sales  were  up  af¬ 
ter  the  call-in  line  had  received  over 
27,000  responses. 

The  restaurant  ran  another  contest  for 
the  NCAA  basketball  tournament,  of 
which  they  were  also  a  sponsor.  This  sec¬ 
ond  contest  enhanced  their  equity  in  the 
sptmsorship,  as  well  as  increasing  sales. 

The  third  contest  centered  on  foot¬ 
ball,  and  this  time  when  callers  phoned 
in  their  predictions,  they  were  able  to 
choose  to  be  connected  to  a  Pizza  Hut 
restaurant  to  order  and  try  the  new  de¬ 
livery  system. 

The  restaurant  was  so  pleased  with 
the  results  that  more  contests  are 
planned. 

The  presentation  also  challenges  the 
idea  that  newspapers  are  mainly  a  pro¬ 
motional  vehicle,  not  a  brand-image 
builder.  In  Richmond,  Va.,  newspapers, 
a  test  was  conducted  to  see  if  ROP  im¬ 
age  ads  would  increase  brand  share  with¬ 
in  a  market. 

Four  package-gcxxls  brands  were  moni¬ 
tored  in  a  live  market  situation.  No  spe¬ 
cial  placing  of  the  four-color  ads  oc¬ 
curred,  and  no  coupons  ran  in  any  of  the 
ads.  Using  scanner  technology,  local  sales 
were  measured  for  14  weeks  prior  to  the 
ads,  the  14  weeks  the  ads  ran,  and  the 
seven  weeks  after  the  ads  had  stopped. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  ROP 
color  image  ads  moved  products  at  regu¬ 
lar  consumer  prices.  The  study  discov¬ 
ered  a  ninefold  increase  in  volume,  and 
the  sales  were  more  profitable  because 
product  was  sold  at  regular  prices.  Sales 
continued  to  reflect  a  35%  rise  seven 
weeks  after  the  advertising  had  stopped. 

The  presentation  also  points  to  how 
including  newspapers  in  the  overall  me¬ 
dia  mix  improves  an  ad  campaign  buy. 
The  reach  is  extended  at  a  lesser  cost 
than  if  more  broadcast  or  direct  mail 
were  used.  BECT 


‘Happy  news’  advertorial 
section  liked  by  merchants 


WHEN  MERCHANTS  IN  the  south 
and  southeast  sections  of  the  city  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  results 
of  their  advertising  in  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record,  the  ad  staff  met  the 
problem  head-on. 

The  staff  brought  the  merchants  to¬ 
gether  and  asked  them  what  their  “fan¬ 
tasy  ad  vehicle”  should  be,  said  ad  rep 
Joanna  Bums. 

“We  told  them  forget  conventionali¬ 
ty;  let’s  start  from  scratch.” 

What  developed  is  a  new  zoned 
monthly  section  for  and  about  the  two 
areas. 

The  new  publication,  “Good  Neigh¬ 
bors,”  focuses  on  the  accomplishments 
and  “good  news”  about  the  area’s  resi¬ 
dents. 

Bums  said  the  advertorial  section  has 
brought  in  $10,000  in  ads  per  issue 
since  September  while  also  drawing 
praise  from  readers. 

Bums  pointed  out  that  “The  area  is  a 
very  diverse  one.  This  section  gives  us  a 
vehicle  to  focus  on  specific  cultural  in¬ 
terests.  In  this  blatant  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  the  residents  and  advertisers  feel 
better  represented  in  the  newspaper. 
They  feel  more  like  they’re  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  it.” 

In  another  marketing  move,  the 
Record  teamed  up  with  the  local  uni¬ 
versity  —  University  of  the  Pacific  — 
to  print  the  school’s  football  season 
home-game  programs  and  insert  the 
publication  into  the  paper’s  full  run. 


Vittorini  urges 
equal  opportunity 

CITING  THE  ADVERTISING  indus¬ 
try’s  ability  to  influence  public  opinion, 
create  jobs,  and  spur  economic  growth. 
Parade  publisher  Carlo  Vittorini  urged 
members  of  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  to  use  that  leadership  ability 
to  develop  equal  opportunity  programs 
that  will  serve  as  examples  for  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

Vittorini,  chairman  of  AAF,  spoke  at 
the  fall  leadership  conference  of  the 
Western  region  of  AAF  in  Las  Vegas. 
Programs  to  advance  minority  employ¬ 
ment  in  advertising  should  be  one  of 
the  industry’s  important  initiatives. 


“We  sold  the  ads,  the  athletic  foun¬ 
dation  provided  the  alumni  support  and 
editorial  content,”  said  Record  ad  di¬ 
rector  Tim  Viall.  “We  each  did  what 
we  do  best.” 

Noting  that  UOP  has  strong  commu¬ 
nity  support,  Viall  said  that  “Instead  of 
competing  with  them  for  ad  dollars,  we 
simply  brought  them  into  the  fold.” 

“It  was  a  win-win  deal,”  said  Steve 
Morales,  marketing  director  of  the 
Record. 

The  advertisers  also  are  big  winners 
since  their  ads  are  now  delivered 
throughout  the  county  instead  of  limit¬ 
ed  to  2,500  that  were  previously  distrib¬ 
uted  at  the  football  games. 

Each  program  generates  $12,000  in 
ads,  he  said. 

The  publication  is  a  glue-bound 
quarterfold,  which  is  the  official  game 
program  guide.  BE^P 
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Ad  Scene 


by  Arm  Marie  Keruin 


Most  SNA  members 
report  advertising 
revenue  increases 

IN  THE  SECOND  quarter  of  1992, 
most  Suburban  Newspaper  of  America 
members  had  slightly  more  preprint, 
classified  and  ROP  advertising  revenue 
than  in  the  second  quarter  of  1991,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SNA  Suburban  Advertising 
Trends  Survey. 

Preprint  showed  the  most  gain  while 
ROP  showed  the  least.  Looking  ahead, 
most  of  those  surveyed  anticipate  addi¬ 
tional,  although  slight,  increases  in  all 
three  advertising  categories  in  the  third 
quarter. 

Of  the  122  members  surveyed,  50 
companies  replied,  giving  a  41%  re- 
sp)onse  rate. 

Cereal  company 
using  FSI  program 

THE  NABISCO  HOT  Cereal  Division 
is  introducing  a  new  flavor.  Cinnamon 
Toast  Instant  Cream  of  Wheat,  using 
National  Suburban  Marketing’s  target¬ 
ed  sample  program. 

The  cereal  company  is  also  running  a 
national  full-page  ad  in  NSM’s  free¬ 
standing-insert  program. 

NSM,  the  New  York-based  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  company,  delivers  FSI’s, 
inserts,  and  samples  to  suburban  house¬ 
holds  in  the  top  50  metro  markets  through 


a  network  of  approximately  1,100  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  14  million. 

Using  ZIP  code  selection,  Nabisco 
targeted  households  with  children  ages 
1-13  years.  The  samples  were  delivered 
in  four-color  plastic  bags  which  carried 
the  cereal  packet  inside  a  tamper-proof 
sealed  pouch. 

Local  newspaper  publishers  who  ben¬ 
efited  from  the  program  promoted  the 
offer  in  ROP  food  section  ads,  front¬ 
page  announcements,  retail  ads,  circu¬ 
lars  and  with  radio  spots. 

Entertainment 
inserts  launched 

TWO  NEWSPAPER  COMPANIES 
are  counting  on  a  celebrity  news  trend 
to  continue  in  mainstream  newspapers. 
Media  General  Inc.  and  Thomson 
Newspapers  are  both  launching  enter¬ 
tainment  news  inserts. 

Star  Watch  is  a  new  non-subscriber 
publication  that  Media  General  is  offer¬ 
ing  for  syndication  through  its  affiliate 
Piedmont  Publishing  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

The  publication  is  aimed  at  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  is  not  drawn  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  hard-news  content  of  most 
newspapers,  said  Joe  Doster,  president 
of  Piedmont. 

“It  is  purposefully  light,  colorful,  and 
organized  to  be  easy  to  read  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  people,  personalities,  enter¬ 


tainment  and  the  offbeat,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  which  subscribe  to  Star 
Watch  will  receive  weekly  materials  for 
its  production  that  allows  each  paper  to 
sell  local  ads.  Jim  Hollis,  formerly  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  is  han¬ 
dling  marketing. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario,  has  launched  CoverSTORY,  a 
tabloid  targeted  to  middle  to  low-end 
markets  and  focuses  on  home-entertain¬ 
ment  subjects  through  profiles  of  movie, 
television  and  music  celebrities. 

Local  publishers  determine  their  own 
distribution  cycles,  ad/editorial  ratios 
and  stock  requirements.  The  section  is 
transmitted  via  satellite  to  newspaper 
plants  where  publishers  add  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  copy. 

Some  publishers  have  used  it  as  a 
TMC  product,  others  as  an  added-value 
section  of  an  existing  product,  and 
some  have  used  it  as  an  entry  into  new 
markets,  according  to  publisher  Ray 
Mason. 

New  president 

MICHAEL  BUNGEY  HAS  been 
named  president  and  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  of  Backer  Spielvogel  Bates  World¬ 
wide  Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Bungey,  52,  is  currently  chairman  and 
CEO  of  BSB  Dorland  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  chairman  of  BSB  Europe. 
He  will  continue  to  be  based  in  London. 
The  position  of  chief  operating  officer  is 
newly  created  at  BSB  Worldwide. 


**And  where 
doyou  think 
youVe  going 
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The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Qazette  is  running  an  ad  campaign  to  remind  people  of  situations  where  a  classified  ad  is  needed. 
Created  by  Rossin  Qreenberg  Seronick  of  Boston,  some  ads  play  on  parent-child  clashes.  Other  ads  in  the  series  deal  with  complicated 
assembly  instructions,  a  canceled  wedding,  and  a  lapsed  outdoorsman. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


lEzy:  A  Biography  of  I.  F.  Stono. 

Robert  C.  Cottrell.  (Rutgers  University 
Press,  109  Church  St.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  08901.)  388  pages.  $25.95. 

One  thing  most  would  surely  agree 
with  concerning  the  late  I.  F.  Stone  is 
that  he  belongs  in  a  class  by  himself. 

As  a  political  activist,  he  was  not  only 
on  the  left  side  of  issues  against  the 
mainstream  but  he  championed  causes 
when  others  shied  from  the  fray — from 
his  early  opposition  to  the  Fascists  of 
Italy  and  elsewhere  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s  to  his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
War.  He  was,  Cottrell  says,  “a  lifelong 
American  radical,  American  to  the  core 
and  radical  to  the  very  end.” 

He  was  in  a  class  of  his  own  measured 
by  his  enthusiasm.  Early  in  his  journalis¬ 
tic  career,  Cottrell  recounts,  “Izzy”  (for 
Isadore)  Stone,  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier'Post  went  virtu¬ 
ally  out  of  control  while  covering  a  Ro¬ 
tary  meeting.  He  took  issue  with  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  professor,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Italy,  who  was 
singing  praises  of  Benito  Mussolini.  Says 
Cottrell,  “He  [Stone]  was  ‘so  goddamned 
mad’  that  he  jumped  up  from  the  press 
table  and  fired  question  after  question  in 
the  direction  of  the  guest  of  honor.” 

While  he  worked  for  a  number  of 
publications — the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  New  York  Post — and  wrote  for  the 
New  Republic  and  The  Nation,  he  created 
a  publication  of  his  own,  I.  F.  Stone’s 
Weekly  which  reached  a  circulation  of 
more  than  70,000. 

In  a  class  of  his  own  in  his  techniques. 
Stone  is  remembered  by  investigative 
journalists  as  milking  paper  and  file 
sources  and  publications  overlooked  by 
others.  He  had  a  hearing  problem  which 
is  offered  as  an  explanation  for  his  con¬ 
centration  on  the  quiet  paper  trail. 

In  his  scoops.  Stone  found  the  Atom¬ 
ic  Energy  Commission  falsifying  reports 
about  underground  testing;  he  tripped 
up  the  government  in  its  “fast  and  loose” 
use  of  statistics  in  the  Vietnam  War;  “he 
quickly  dissected  the  government  ratio¬ 
nale  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.” 

The  book  is  impressive  in  its  details 
and  its  accolades  to  Stone.  A  reader 
could  expect  a  greater  use  of  anecdotes 
and  samplings  of  Stone’s  writings.  Stone 
died  at  81  in  1989. 

Cottrell  is  an  associate  professor  of 
history  at  California  State  University  at 
Chico. 


The  Pow«r  of  News:  The  History 
of  Reuters.  Donald  Read.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  200  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N..Y.  10026.)  431  pages. 
$30. 

It  is  hard  not  to  think  of  pigeons 
when  you  think  of  Reuters,  a  news  ser¬ 
vice  started  in  Britain  in  1851  by  a  Ger¬ 
man-born  news  telegrapher,  Julius 
Reuter.  When  Edward  G.  Robinson 
played  Reuter  in  a  1941  movie,  A  Dis¬ 
patch  from  Reuters,  pigeons  were  every¬ 
where. 

However,  the  cooing  birds  figure  in 
only  a  few  pages  in  this  book.  The  pi¬ 
geons  filled  in  when  Reuter  was  running 
a  telegraphic  news  service  office  in 
Aachen,  on  the  border  between  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
There  was  a  76-mile  gap  in  the  tele¬ 
graph  service  between  Aachen  and 
Brussels.  Reuter  decided  that  pigeons 
were  faster  than  trains  which  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  connection.  Reuter  put  in  the  air 
46  of  the  homing  birds.  To  guarantee 
delivery  he  would  send  three  birds  up  at 
the  same  time. 

Some  of  the  news  scoops  by  Reuters 
reporters  are  here,  including  beating 
other  reporters  in  getting  out  the  news 
of  Hitler’s  death  and  climbing  over  half¬ 
way  up  Mt.  Everest  to  interview  Hillary 
and  Tensing  on  their  way  back  down 
from  the  top.  Stories  of  Reuters  leader¬ 
ship,  including  Rupert  Murdoch’s  active 
role  on  the  board  of  directors,  are  mixed 
with  the  stories  of  the  reporters  on  the 
field. 

In  1940,  Jimmy  Cox,  chief  Reuters 
correspondent  in  Tokyo,  died  suspi¬ 
ciously  in  police  custody  from  a  “fall” 
from  a  third-story  window.  Another 
“martyr”  in  the  Reuters’  cause  was  Ken¬ 
neth  Selby- Walker  who  drowned  when 
his  ship  was  torpedoed  off  the  coast  of 
Sumatra. 

Reuters  eventually  computerized  and 
developed  into  a  conveyor  of  business 
information.  By  1989,  the  author  says, 
only  9%  of  the  16,000  customers  of 
Reuters  were  in  the  media;  about  60%  of 
the  customers  were  financial  houses; 
25%,  business  corporations;  6%,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  And  so  it  is  no  surprise 
that  much  of  the  book  reads  like  a  finan¬ 
cial  statement. 

Incidentally,  the  book  offers  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  use  of  Reuter  and  Reuters: 
“Reuters  is  used  exclusively  as  the 
company  title.  It  is  the  version  used  in 


the  company  logotype.  For  all  other  pur¬ 
poses  the  word  Reuter  is  used.  To  indi¬ 
cate  possession,  Reuter  is  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective:  never  Reuters’,  Reuters’s,  or 
Reuter’s  (unless  referring  to  Julius 
Reuter).” 

Read  is  professor  emeritus  of  modem 
English  history  at  the  University  of 
Kent. 


Seattle  Times  book 

LIVING  WITH  AIDS,  a  Seattle  Times 
publication,  has  sold  so  well  that  the  pa¬ 
per  has  recovered  all  its  publishing  costs 
and  donated  $2,000  in  profits  to  the 
Seattle  AIDS  Support  Group,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  book  is  a  compilation  of  columns 
by  award-winning  writer  Robert 
O’Boyle,  who  continued  to  chronicle  his 
battle  with  AIDS  until  his  death  last 
January. 

The  Times  printed  5,000  copies  in 
late  May  and  has  sold  almost  3,000  of 
them. 


LOCAL  WEATHER: 
Your  Competitive 
Edge 


Accu-Weather  forecasts  the 
weather  for  your  readers  with  cus 
tom  local  maps  and  text.  Accurate 
presentations  of  local  weather  can  be 
your  competitive  edge  over  out  of 
town  dailies  and  the  other  media. 

>4ccu-Weather,  Inc. 

The  World's  Weather  Leader 

619  W.  College  Avenue 
State  College.  PA  16801 

(814)  234-9601  ext.  400 
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News  Tech 


Newsprint 
production  rises 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

U.S.  NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  in 
October  was  7.5%  above  the  October 
1991  level  and  shipments  were  13.8% 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  according  to  the 
American  Paper  Institute. 

Suppliers’  end-of-month  stocks  con¬ 
tinued  their  decline,  showing  a  44% 
drop  in  October.  U.S.  mills  in  October 
were  reported  operating  at  101.3%  of 
rated  capacity. 

Figures  for  North  American  news¬ 
print  consumption  remain  unavailable. 
Reporting  is  expected  to  resume  next 
year. 

Climbing  out  of  a  yearslong  slump, 
Canada’s  newsprint  industry  showed 
15.2%  production  and  17.5%  shipment 
gains  in  October  compared  with  year- 
earlier  levels,  according  to  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  almost  880,000  metric  tons 
were  the  highest  in  almost  five  years. 

In  addition  to  increased  orders  from 


North  American  and  overseas  cus¬ 
tomers,  Canadian  suppliers  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  a  Canadian  dollar  weak  in 
relation  to  U.S.  currency.  Following 
machine  downtime  and  mill  closures, 
Canadian  mills  have  rebounded  to  97% 
of  rated  capacity,  the  highest  level  of 
the  year  and  approximately  the  same 
level  at  which  U.S.  mills  were  operat¬ 
ing  before  October. 

Two  months  after  papermakers  first 
cut  their  discounts,  October’s  high 
numbers  came  just  before  the  high-vol¬ 
ume  Thanksgiving-through-New  Year’s 
holiday  season  and  four  months  before 
the  first  proposed  newsprint  price  hike 
for  1993.  It  may  be  January  before  a 
healthier  trend  for  both  newspaper 


publishers  and  newsprint  manufacturers 
can  be  discerned.  But  October’s  num¬ 
bers  may  also  prove  to  have  been  no 
more  than  a  spike  on  the  graph  typical 
of  preholiday  purchases,  perhaps  aug¬ 
mented  by  some  stockpiling  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  next  price  hike. 

“It  would  be  premature  for  us  to  pre¬ 
dict  any  trend,”  said  Newspaper  AsstKi- 
ation  of  America  spokeswoman  Nancy 
Jones.  Noting  that  newsprint  purchases 
ordinarily  rise  before  holidays,  Jones 
said  that  “at  this  point,  we  would  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  that.” 

“We  had  a  significant  increase  in  our 
consumption  in  October,”  said  a  buyer 
at  a  major  U.S.  newspaper  group. 
While  noting  that  consumption  prior 
to  Thanksgiving  was  no  higher  than 
last  year  among  almost  all  the  group’s 
papers,  the  manager,  who  asked  not  to 
be  named,  said  much  of  this  October’s 
jump  in  use  resulted  from  recent  circu¬ 
lation  gains  at  two  publications  and 
from  a  commercial  account. 


The  buyer  said  that  the  group’s  news¬ 
papers  have  experienced  “a  normal  sea¬ 
sonal  high”  in  newsprint  use,  but  ex¬ 
pected  that  level  to  decline  through 
winter.  Industrywide  and  nationwide, 
the  same  source  pointed  to  persistent 
depressed  consumption  in  Northeast 
states  and  Southern  California  and 
some  pickup  in  use  among  papers  in  the 
Southeast  and  Midwest. 

The  purchasing  manager  all  but  dis¬ 
missed  the  likelihood  of  any  stockpiling 
in  advance  of  increased  transaction 
prices  early  next  year,  saying  that 
March  “doesn’t  leave  you  a  lot  of  room 
to  build  inventory.” 

More  worrisome  than  price,  the 
source  continued,  are  impending  labor 


disputes  at  eastern  Canada’s  mills, 
where  many  contracts  expire  in  early 
spring.  The  region’s  annual  capacity  of 
six  to  seven  million  metric  tons  repre¬ 
sents  close  to  half  of  North  American 
newsprint  manufacturing. 

In  summer,  newsprint  suppliers  be¬ 
gan  scaling  back  the  deep  discounts 
that  had  held  transaction  prices  far  be¬ 
low  list  prices.  The  price  per  metric  ton 
of  newsprint  remains  under  $500,  far 
below  the  $685  list  price  in  the  eastern 
U.S.  Another  effective  price  hike  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  spring.  In  late  November 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd. 
announced  that,  effective  March  1,  it 
will  cut  its  “competitive  allowance”  by 
seven  percentage  points.  CPFP’s  two 
mills,  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  900,000  metric 
tons  of  recycled  newsprint. 

CHICAGO’S  TRIBUNE  CO.  early 
this  month  announced  plans  to  sell  a 
third  of  its  QUNO  Corp.  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturing  company  in  a 
public  stock  offering  next  year  in  Cana¬ 
da.  It  said  a  portion  of  the  shares  may 
also  be  offered  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Lead  underwriter  in  Canada  will  be 
Toronto’s  Wood  Gundy  Inc.  The  offering  is 
expected  to  bring  in  almost  $100  million, 
but  share  price  has  yet  to  be  established.  In  a 
press  release,  QUNO  said  it  “will  use  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  offering  to  repay  debt  owed 
to  or  guaranteed  by  Tribune.” 

QUNO  employs  approximately 
2,500  people  and  has  an  annual  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  81 5,000  metric  tons  of 
newsprint.  In  addition  to  its  two  paper 
mills  and  Toronto-based  recycling  op¬ 
eration,  the  renamed  Quebec  and  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Co.  (Q&O)  owns  a  sawmill 
and  a  majority  stake  in  a  hydroelectric 
station,  both  near  its  Quebec  mill. 

The  company’s  Chicago  Tribune 
quoted  spokesman  Joseph  A.  Hayes  as 
saying  that  the  decision  had  been  made 
because  “equity  markets  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  fairly  value  QUNO’s  assets  in 
Canada  and  to  bring  our  investment 
more  closely  in  line  with  our  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint.” 

According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
port,  sales  to  Tribune’s  publications  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  about  a  third  of 
QUNO  revenue  in  1991,  in  contrast 
with  almost  half  of  revenue  before  Tri¬ 
bune  sold  the  New  York  Daily  News 
early  last  year. 


More  worrisome  than  price,  the  source  continued, 
are  impending  labor  disputes  at  eastern  Canada’s 
mills,  where  many  contracts  expire  in  early  spring. 
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The  move  was  seen  to  reduce  the 
media  company’s  exposure  in  a  market 
hit  hard  by  oversupply  and  slumping 
demand.  The  Journal  said  that  the  pa- 
permaker  has  shown  no  annual  operat¬ 
ing  profit  since  1989.  It  noted  that 
QUNO  operating  losses  rose  from  $7 
million  in  1991  to  $42  million  through 
September  of  this  year.  The  Tribune 
put  the  third-quarter  operating  loss  at 
almost  $  1 2  million. 

IN  ITS  FALL  newsletter,  Wayne,  Pa.- 
based  Publishers  Associated  to  Gain 
Economy  summarized  recent  discus¬ 
sions  with  executives  from  10  newsprint 
suppliers. 

As  reported  by  PAGE  secretary  and 
general  manager  H.  Charles  Berky,  the 
newspaper  purchasing  cooperative’s 
Newsprint  Committee  learned  that  the 
North  American  market  will  tighten  in 
1993  owing  to  a  continuing  reduction  in 
oversupply,  current  pricing  that  encour¬ 
ages  increased  exports,  potential  labor 
disruptions  at  eastern  Canadian  mills 
next  spring,  and  the  absence  of  any 
scheduled  capacity  additions. 

Berky  further  stated  that  Canadian 
suppliers’  big  losses  may  cause  them  to 
shut  down  more  mills,  halt  operations, 
or  merge.  (One  senior  executive  project¬ 
ed  that  the  number  of  suppliers  will  be 
halved  by  1997.)  It  was  also  noted  that 
prices  may  rise  by  as  much  as  $96  by  the 
end  of  1993  (probably  in  the  form  of  two 
discount  reductions),  with  smaller  in¬ 
creases  following  in  the  next  two  years. 

Long  term,  however,  the  report  stated 
that  prices  may  moderate  as  a  result  of  pric¬ 
ing  leadership  shifting  from  eastern  Cana¬ 
dian  comp)anies  to  “generally . . .  more  effi¬ 
cient,  lower-cost”  southern  U.S.  mills. 

As  for  PAGE  itself,  Berky  said  it 
maintains  discounts  with  its  paper  sup¬ 
pliers,  who  view  it  as  an  “attractive  cus¬ 
tomer.”  PAGE  is  negotiating  with  an 
additional  vendor  to  supply  recycled 
newsprint  to  the  South-Central  region 
and  is  looking  for  other  sources  to  ser¬ 
vice  growing  mem'bership  in  the  West. 

FOLLOWING  A  STRIKE  earlier  in  the 
year  at  its  British  Columbia  operations, 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  decided  to 
shut  down  a  paper  machine  at  its  Port 
Alberni,  B.C.,  newsprint  mill,  remov¬ 
ing  90,000  metric  tons  from  annual 
production. 

The  company  also  put  on  indefinite 
hold  plans  for  a  new  recycled  newsprint 
mill.  It  announced  last  year  that  it 
would  erect  a  $450  million  recycled 
newsprint  plant  in  Northern  California 
in  conjunction  with  Germany’s  Haindl 
Paper  Co- 


Pulp  &  Paper  reported  last  month 
that  MacMillan  Bloedel  president 
Robert  Findlay  said  that  the  price  for 
newsprint,  now  selling  for  as  low  as 
$420  per  ton  in  the  West,  will  need  to 
reach  about  $600  before  investment  in 
the  project  is  possible. 

The  company  already  produces 
newsprint,  directory  paper  and  specialty 
groundwood  printing  papers  (for  tv  pro¬ 
gram  booklets,  ad  inserts,  etc.)  contain¬ 
ing  some  recycled  fiber. 

FOUR  NEWSPRINT  DEINKING  pro¬ 
jects  are  expected  to  come  on  line  next 
year.  The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  has  reported  plans  for 
plants  in  Quebec  and  in  the  U.S. 
Southeast,  Northeast,  and  Northwest. 

Jefferson  Smurf  it  Corp.’s  plans  for  a 
100%  recycled  newsprint  mill  in  New 
York  state  are  on  indefinite  hold.  The 
$400  million  project  is  to  have  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  280,000  tons  per  year. 


The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  announced  it  is  about  to  begin 
operating  a  pilot  plant  for  a  deinking 
process  for  which  it  has  applied  for  a 
patent.  It  expects  to  have  selected  an 
industry  partner  and  begun  operating  a 
plant  by  year’s  end. 

IN  OTHER  RECYCLING  news.  Bear 
Island  Paper  Co.,  partly  owned  by  Dow 
Jones  &.  Co.  and  the  Washington  Post 
Co.,  broke  ground  this  fall  for  Virginia’s 
first  newsprint  recycling  facility.  The 
company  said  the  $36  million  plant  ad¬ 
jacent  to  its  newsprint  mill  will  begin 
producing  125  tons  of  recycled  fiber 
daily  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  fiber  will  be  used  in  all  Bear  Is¬ 
land  newsprint,  allowing  the  company 
to  produce  625  tons  per  day  of 
newsprint  with  a  minimum  of  20%  re¬ 
cycled  fiber.  The  new  deinking  plant  is 
expected  to  consume  annually  more 
than  60,000  tons  of  old  newspapers  and 
magazines.  A  45,000-square-foot  ware¬ 
house  will  be  built  to  hold  a  20-day  sup¬ 
ply  of  recovered  paper. 

The  mill’s  virgin  fiber  comes  from  its 
205,000  acres  of  central  Virginia  tim- 
berland,  and  from  trees  it  buys  from  pri¬ 
vate  landowners. 

Another  Post  business,  its  Robinson 
Terminal  Warehouse  Corp.  subsidiary, 
last  month  ran  into  zoning  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  objections  to  its  planned 


$18.5  million  project  to  erect  a  700- 
foot  newsprint  delivery  pier  and  ware¬ 
house  on  a  2  5 -acre  tract  along  the  Po¬ 
tomac  River  in  Charles  County,  Md., 
soyth  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Indian  Head’s  mayor  and  town  man¬ 
ager  welcomed  the  project,  which,  al¬ 
though  creating  relatively  few  jobs, 
would  contribute  millions  in  local  rev¬ 
enue  —  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Times,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  more  than  doubling  and  near¬ 
ly  doubling  the  town’s  $4  million  tax 
base. 

At  recent  public  hearings,  however, 
some  who  reside  near  the  site,  as  well  as 
outside  activists,  according  to  Indian 
Head  town  officials,  spoke  against  ef¬ 
forts  to  rezone  for  the  project,  calling  it 
inappropriate  for  a  residential  area  and 
environmentally  unsound. 

The  Post  reported  that  Robinson 
Terminal  had  bought  the  land  this  year 
for  $550,000,  including  improvements. 


It  would  expand  the  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary’s  operations  that  now  include 
two  terminals  and  two  warehouses  just 
outside  Washington.  The  Post  said  that 
it  is  among  the  company’s  66  newsprint 
customers. 

Now  within  a  residential  zone  and 
including  10  acres  of  woods  and  wet¬ 
land  in  a  designated  “critical  area,” 
the  tract  may  be  rezoned  by  the 
Town  Council  for  industrial  use  early 
next  year,  according  to  the  Post.  Last 
summer  the  local  planning  commis¬ 
sion  voted  against  rezoning,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Times  account,  the 
council  has  since  “clarified”  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  prevented  its  overruling  the 
commission. 

The  Times  quoted  Robinson  Termi¬ 
nal’s  attorney  as  saying  the  land  “[was] 
approved  in  the  past  for  piers  that  were 
never  built.” 

The  Post  reported  Robinson  Termi¬ 
nal  president  James  G.  Boatner  and 
some  local  officials  as  saying  that  the 
project  was  designed  to  meet  environ¬ 
mental  standards,  protect  the  wetlands, 
and  remain  unobtrusive  to  its  residen¬ 
tial  neighbors.  Boatner  noted  that  the 
pier  would  be  sited  in  a  cove  along  an 
8,000-foot-wide  stretch  of  the  river.  He 
said  his  company  also  offered  to  build  a 
road  to  the  river  and  give  the  town 
three  acres  for  a  riverfront  park  or  for 
another  purpose.  BECT 


Four  newsprint  deinking  projects  are 
expected  to  come  on  line  next  year. 
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News  Tech _ 

Orders  and  installations 


Digital  TMlmology  IntanNrtienal, 

Orem,  Utah 

Publishing  systems  for  1 1  newspaper 
customers  and  three  commercial  shops. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
installed  two  AdSpeed  display  ad  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  Macintosh  SpeedSetter 
software  RIP  for  its  previously  installed 
Bidco  imagers. 

The  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  installed 
dual  Sun  IPC  servers  with  DT’s  Ad 
Management  Database,  10  AdSpeed 
and  manager  workstations,  a  10  base-T 
Ethernet  network,  a  color  scanning  and 
separation  system,  DT  Graphics  Server 
with  SpeedNet  and  SpeedDriver  OPl 
server  and  output  device  manager. 
SpeedPlanner  will  create  ad  dummies 
and  track  ads  for  paginated  output  to 
Autologic  PlPs. 

In  Texas,  Cox  Newspapers’  Waco 
Tribune-Herald  ordered  a  color  scan¬ 
ning  and  separation  system  for  its  news 
department,  and  the  Longview  Neias- 
Joumal  is  expanding  its  DT  system  with 
an  AdSpeed  station,  additional  Sun 
server  with  fault-tolerant  options,  a 
PageSpeed  station  for  pagination, 
WireSpeed  for  routing  wire  copy  and 
an  additional  2.2  GB  of  storage  on  its 
DT  Graphics  Server. 

In  Arizona,  another  Cox  paper,  the 
Yuma  Daily  Sun,  upgraded  its  AdSpeed 
system  with  SpeedNet  and  DT  Graphics 
Server,  SpeedDriver  software  for  Post¬ 
Script  output  management,  and  OPl 
spooler  and  two  DT  SpeedSetter  94E 
imagers  with  Harlequin  RIP  software. 

Maryland’s  Chesapeake  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Easton  Star-Demo¬ 
crat,  has  added  the  ClassSpeed  classi¬ 
fied  ad  system  with  a  Sun  ELC  server 
and  ClassSpeed  Pagination  software  to 
its  DT  installation. 

In  North  Carolina,  Henderson’s  Dai¬ 
ly  Dispatch  has  purchased  ClassSpeed 
with  a  Sun  IPC  server  with  fault-toler¬ 
ant  and  automated  backup  options,  and 
the  Salisbury  Post  installed  AdSpeed, 
with  a  Sun  server  and  six  workstations. 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press ,  Palmdale, 
Calif.,  is  using  two  Sparcstations  with 
automated  backup  and  disc  mirroring  as 
servers  for  its  display  ad  system. 

La  Prensa,  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  or¬ 
dered  SpeedWriter  and  NewsSpeed  ed¬ 
itorial  software,  PageSpeed  and  Speed- 


Planner  pagination  and  AdSpeed, 
Graphics  Server,  SpeedDriver  and  data¬ 
base  prcxlucts  (through  Digitext  S.A.). 

Commercial  orders  included:  Ad¬ 
Speed,  Ad  Management  Database,  Ad¬ 
Speed  Remote  (for  customers)  from 
B&.B  Associates,  S.  Windsor,  Conn, 
(through  Piche  Associates);  color  scan¬ 
ning,  retouching  and  separation  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware,  SpeedSetter  with 
software  RIP  from  Derrick  Publishing 
Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  display  ad  system  up¬ 
grade,  installation  of  DT  Graphics 
Server  with  SpeedNet,  SpeedDriver 
from  Engle  Printing,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc., 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Genesis  11  publishing  system  for  The 
Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash.  The 
53,231 -circulation  evening  daily  will 
replace  its  CMS/TMS  DEC  11/70  sys¬ 
tem  with  dual  DEC  VAX  4000/100s, 
providing  classified  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  text  management  and  pagination. 
Classified  will  use  24  DOS- Windows 
PC  workstations  from  AST.  Editorial 
will  have  a  total  of  47  Macintoshes  and 
AST  PCs.  Macs  will  allow  switching 
between  Cybergraphic  software  and 
Quark  XPress.  The  order  includes  inter¬ 
faces  to  an  existing  business  system,  to 
Autologic  APS  100s  for  full-page  out¬ 
put  using  stored  graphics  and  halftones 
(passing  low-resolution  files  to  Cyber¬ 
graphic),  to  Layout  8000  for  ad  dummy¬ 
ing  and  to  Multi-Ad  Creator  for  ads  to 
move  to  Cybergraphic  via  Autologic’s 
OPl  low-resolution  transfer.  An  editor¬ 
ial  library  interface  also  is  planned. 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Pty  Ltd.,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  is  supplying  classified 
ad  entry  and  pagination  to  Queensland 
Newspapers  Pty  Ltd.  The  system  of 
more  than  100  workstations,  linked  to 
DEC  VAX  4000/200  clustered  comput¬ 
ers  in  hot  backup  configuration,  is  slated 
to  go  live  at  Brisbane’s  quarter-million- 
circulation  Courier  Mail  and  the  Sunday 
Mail  (320,000  circulation)  in  March, 
when  2 1 ,000  ads  on  the  older  system  are 
transferred  to  a  Cybergraphic  database. 

Features  include  column-turning  ads, 
remote  ad  input,  on-line  credit  card  au¬ 
thorization,  on-line  access  to  non-Cy- 
hergraphic  applications  and  computers, 
business  system  interface  and  automat¬ 


ed  pagination.  Networked  WYSIWYG 
PCs  can  preview  ads,  independently 
run  H&j,  and  check  on  spelling  and 
forbidden  words;  also  upselling  and  oth¬ 
er,  user-customizable  prompts,  and  a 
scheduling  calendar. 

Each  DEC  host  has  48  MB  memory, 

7  GB  disc  storage,  tape  backup,  DEC- 
net  and  high-speed  communications 
support.  Major  advertisers  at  remote 
sites  will  have  on-line  access  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  automatically  restricts  their 
access  to  their  own  ads. 

Australia’s  Geelong  Advertiser  and 
the  Bendigo  Advertiser,  owned  by  New 
Zealand’s  Independent  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  bought  Genesis  11  systems,  inte¬ 
grating  advertising,  editorial,  produc¬ 
tion  and  business.  The  systems  (109 
workstations  at  32,650-circulation 
Geelong;  52  workstations  at  16,500 
Bendigo)  will  provide  full  text-and-im- 
age  classified  and  editorial  pagination. 

Geelong’s  system  hardware  will  con¬ 
sist  of  two  VAXstation  4000/90s  and  a 
MicroVAX  3100  with  high-capacity 
mirrored  storage.  Bendigo  will  run  off 
two  VAX  3300s  with  disc  mirroring 
software.  Both  will  use  National  Digital 
Corp.  picture  desks  with  Nikon  film 
scanners,  on-line  cash  registers,  Agfa 
color  and  monochrome  flatbed  scan¬ 
ners,  two  Hyphen  SelectSet  3100  and 
two  Hyphen  Ultre  94  imagesetters,  and 
Dataproducts  1560  proofers.  At  Gee¬ 
long,  all  workstations  will  he  able  to 
handle  all  functions. 

To  be  ready  next  year,  the  installa¬ 
tions  paginate  the  two  dailies,  the  Gee¬ 
long  News  and  The  Echo  weeklies,  and 
Bendigo’s  monthly  Gazette.  Software 
includes  editorial  input  and  pagination, 
graphics  integration  with  color,  page 
tracking,  automatic  page  ruling,  wire 
copy  and  photo  reception  and  transmis¬ 
sion,  picture  editing,  OCR  interface, 
multipublication  classified  and  display 
booking,  classified  entry  and  pagina¬ 
tion,  Macintosh-based  Cybergraphic, 
and  (at  Geelong)  Quark  XPress  display 
ad  makeup,  dummying  and  billing. 

Comar  Inc., 

Richardson,  Texas 

A  TallyMaster  production  totalizing 
system  to  be  installed  in  February  at  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  will  monitor  all 
eight  presses  and  15  conveyor  streams 
and  provide  total  count  data  from  press 
to  stacker,  automatic  shutdown  and 
complete  daily  production  reports.  The 
installation  follows  others  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  Akron  and  Tampa. 
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Ad  Data 


November  1992 
Advertising  Data 

LNA  NEWSPAPER 

Data  on  the  following  newspapers 
are  provided  by  LNA  NEWSPAPER, 
reported  in  SAU™  INCHES. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  stan¬ 
dardized  records  for  their  subscribing 
newspapers,  LNA  NEWSPAPER  uti¬ 
lizes  a  system  of  classification  whereby 
all  display  advertising  naturally  falls 
into  one  of  four  major  classifications, 
“Retail,”  “General,”  “Automotive,”  or 
“Financial”. 

LNA  NEWSPAPER  defines  “Na¬ 
tional”  advertising  as  a  combination 
of  the  “General”  and  “Automotive” 
classifications.  For  those  newspapers 
subscribing  to  LNA  NEWSPAPER 
service  levels  that  do  not  include  “Re¬ 
tail”  or  “Financial”  classifications, 
data  shown  is  for  “National”  (“Gen¬ 
eral”  and  “Automotive”. ) 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Morning  Call-m 

ROP  Local . 

61,068 

416 

59,657 

Preprint  Local . 

3,222 

56,750 

22,462 

47,036 

ROP  National . 

3,209 

5,653 

Preprint  Nationai . 

2,073 

550 

Financial.. 

1,441 

2,269 

68 

Classified. 

68,349 

63,818 

TOTAL . 

.  137,289 

59,239 

153,859 

47,654 

Morning  Call-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,775 

11,400 

23,497 

2,584 

Preprint  Locai . 

21,638 

53,450 

19,580 

43,832 

ROP  Nationai . 

6,901 

12 

5,230 

Preprint  National . 

11,696 

688 

12,580 

Financial. 

1,528 

24 

1,614 

Classified 

26,326 

27,374 

TOTAL . 

.  90,864 

65,574 

89,875 

46,416 

GRANO  TOTAL.. 

.  228,153 

124,813 

243,734 

94,070 

YEARTOOATE.. 

.2,113,021  1,148,137  2,257,365 

884,683 

BERGEN  COUNTY, 

N.J. 

Record-m 

ROP  Local . 

67,678 

4,055 

69,938 

5,422 

Preprint  Local . 

4,400 

8,082 

2,544 

11,558 

ROP  National . 

7,971 

247 

12,122 

522 

Preprint  National . 

258 

2,200 

1,320 

Financial 

3,814 

186 

3,656 

315 

Classilied . 

65,671 

8 

50,259 

TOTAL . 

.  149,534 

12,836 

140,719 

19,137 

Record-S 

ROP  Local . 

33,475 

3,528 

35,216 

4,528 

Preprint  Local . 

16,968 

70,414 

10,316 

72,324 

ROP  National . 

7,366 

43 

6,603 

112 

Preprint  National . 

13,244 

660 

13,158 

Financial . 

3,206 

169 

3,068 

153 

Classilied . 

37,839 

32,515 

TOTAL . 

112,098 

74,814 

100,876 

77,117 

GRANO  TOTAL.. 

261,632 

87,650 

241,595 

96,254 

YEAR  TO  OATE.. 

2,285,022 

802,687  2,192,013 

844,480 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Globe-m 

ROP  Local . 

58,701 

504 

56,588 

Preprint  Local . 

15,814 

17,290 

ROP  National . 

11,776 

15,559 

Preprint  National . 

928 

Financial. 

4,489 

3,512 

Classilied . 

85,671 

72,460 

TOTAL . 

,  160,637 

16,318 

148,119 

18,218 

Giobe-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,698 

16,001 

26,548 

10,777 

Preprint  Local . 

22,784 

46,614 

22,296 

28,392 

ROP  National . 

13,941 

1,332 

15,616 

1,213 

Preprint  Nationai . 

13,244 

13,588 

220 

Financial 

2,217 

1,460 

2,055 

1,621 

Classified . 

79,140 

1,267 

78,052 

117 

TOTAL . 

.  159,024 

66,674 

158,155 

42,340 

GRANO  TOTAL.. 

.  319,661 

82,992 

306,274 

60,558 

YEAR  TO  OATE.. 

.  2,962,013 

698,068 

2,843,360 

459,888 

Herald-m 


ROP  Locai . 

25,771 

28,003 

ROP  Nafionai . 

4,977 

6,205 

Financiai . 

2,760 

2,403 

Classilied . 

88,425 

67,718 

TOTAL . 

121,933 

104,329 

Heraid-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,525 

4,874 

Preprint  Local . 

440 

34,506 

880 

29,652 

ROP  National . 

5,408 

5,177 

Preprint  National . 

4,902 

6,579 

Financial . 

459 

426 

Classified . 

19,282 

13,675 

TOTAL . 

31,114 

39,408 

25,032 

36,231 

GRANO  TOTAL... 

153,047 

39,408 

129,361 

36,231 

YEAR  TO  OATE... 

1,304,530 

392,006  1 

,227,839 

386,284 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m 


ROP  Locai . 

43,706 

48,254 

Preprint  Local . 

22,350 

7,257 

21,258 

6,098 

ROP  National . 

8,346 

6,274 

Preprint  Nationai . 

1,000 

474 

344 

1,732 

Financiai . 

2,796 

2,682 

Classilied . 

76,120 

10,283 

78,584 

12,506 

Total . 

...  154,318 

18,014 

157,396 

20,336 

Post-e 


ROP  Local . 

28,632 

33,460 

Preprint  Local . 

32,218 

10,222 

25,212 

9,710 

ROP  National . 

3,682 

3,685 

Preprint  National . 

120 

344 

440 

Financial . 

1,651 

1,005 

Classified . 

35,807 

33,361 

Total . 

...  101,990 

10,342 

97,067 

10,150 

Enquirer-S 


ROP  Local . 

27,155 

28,090 

Preprint  Local . 

45,190 

2,567 

45,212 

4,962 

ROP  National . 

7,721 

6,673 

Preprint  National . 

13,143 

13,416 

Financial 

1,596 

1,506 

Classified . 

33,658 

32,779 

Total  . 

.  128,373 

2,567 

127,676 

4,962 

GRAND  TOTAL,. 

.  384,681 

30,923 

382,139 

35,448 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,716,471 

281,850  3 

1,572,316 

249,921 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Morning  News-m 


ROP  Local . 

.  111,174 

13,557 

99,876 

11,797 

Preprint  Local . 

24,722 

37,456 

35,312 

38,777 

ROP  National . . 

11,013 

1,671 

11,230 

932 

Preprint  National . . 

1,989 

2,640 

3,513 

Financial . 

3,848 

383 

4,650 

207 

Classilied . 

197,783 

1,831 

177,876 

9,145 

Total . 

.„  348,540 

56,887 

331,584 

64,371 

1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Morning  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

39,980 

1,049 

42,042 

1,008 

PreprinI  Local 

50,358 

4,360 

40,344 

8.826 

ROP  National . 

12,186 

1,545 

9,696 

1,493 

Preprint  National . 

13,330 

220 

14,104 

Financial 

2,623 

40 

4,804 

Classified 

85,613 

289 

81,488 

485 

Total . 

204,090 

7,503 

192,478 

11,812 

GRANO  TOTAL... 

552,630 

64,390 

524,062 

76,183 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

5,352,577 

644,498  5,062,698 

554,600 

FREMONY, 

,  CAUF. 

Argus-m 

ROP  Local . 

52,659 

41,645 

PreprinI  Local . 

32,847 

13,242 

ROP  National . 

12,813 

8,600 

Preprint  National . 

86 

68 

Financial 

1,951 

86 

2,172 

Classilied . 

68,038 

75,645 

Total . 

,  138,394 

13,396 

128,062 

Argus-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,130 

11,342 

Preprint  Local . 

35,788 

7,867 

ROP  National . 

4,986 

4,431 

Preprint  National . 

5,896 

136 

Financial . 

277 

236 

Classified 

24,085 

25,186 

Total  . 

82,162 

8,003 

41,195 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  250,556 

21,399 

169,257 

YEARTOOATE.. 

,  2,658,242 

96,221 

1,630,487 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,568 

30,118 

36,145 

28,165 

Preprint  Local . 

4,132 

37,437 

1,760 

36,295 

ROP  National . 

10,996 

5,481 

11,293 

7,304 

PreprinI  National . 

516 

880 

302 

Financial . 

3,919 

2,850 

3,215 

2,247 

Classilied . 

47,869 

2,030 

39,835 

240 

TOTAL . 

..  101,484 

78,432 

93,128 

74,553 

Courant-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,650 

3,882 

14,808 

4,432 

Preprint  Local . 

3,328 

129,281 

3,740 

126,860 

ROP  National . 

9,118 

1,932 

7,778 

681 

Preprint  National . 

12,900 

950 

14,324 

1,052 

Financial . 

1,233 

905 

1,606 

2,199 

Classified . 

23,905 

22,488 

TOTAL . 

..  64,134 

136,950 

64,744 

135,224 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  165,618 

215,382 

157,872 

209,777 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.,  1,509,423  2,020,487  1,539,239  1,851,160 

HAYWARD,  CAUF. 


Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

44,742 

34,780 

Preprint  Local . 

29,275 

25,018 

ROP  National . 

13,355 

8,569 

PreprinI  National . 

172 

Financial . 

1,544 

2,344 

Classilied . 

67,781 

75,395 

TOTAL . 

156,869 

25,018 

121,088 

Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,044 

8,811 

Preprint  Local . 

37,795 

10,383 

ROP  National . 

4,716 

4,387 

Preprint  National . 

5,848 

Financial . 

219 

100 

Classilied . 

24,016 

24,989 

TOTAL . 

80,638 

10,383 

38,287 

GRAND  TOTAL., 

237,507 

35,401 

159,375 

YEARTOOATE,, 

2,510,690 

215,086 

1,500,192 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsday-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,871 

49,131 

32,997 

60,812 

Prei  ini  Local . 

17,042 

13,262 

ROP  Nationai . 

4,928 

18,103 

8,793 

14,972 

Preprint  National . 

86 

Financial . 

4,076 

2,775 

5,680 

3,575 

Classified . 

26,150 

57,783 

30,115 

62,40t 

TOTAL . 

.  68,025 

144,834 

77,585 

155,111 
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1992  1991 


1992  1991 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Newsday-S 

Independent  Journal-S 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local . - . 

10,025 

21,671 

12,876 

22.322 

ROP  Local . 

8.163 

6,357 

ROP  Local . 

8,444 

8,152 

Preptml  local 

3.996 

107.373 

9.364 

98.471 

Preprinl  Local . 

1,760 

660 

Preprint  Local . 

660 

44.498 

660 

50,889 

ROP  National 

8.770 

3.077 

8.295 

3.510 

ROP  National . 

4.208 

3,216 

ROPNalional . 

5,184 

3.983 

Preprint  National 

12.966 

2.896 

15.052 

880 

Preprint  National . 

860 

1.204 

Preprint  National . 

11,352 

204 

12.642 

Financial  . 

482 

1.465 

448 

1215 

Finarcial 

416 

292 

Financial . 

447 

404 

6718 

14144 

6568 

21,546 

17,869 

15,037 

8,822 

11,127 

TOT* . 

42,979 

150,628 

52,603 

147.944 

TOTAL . 

33,276 

26,766 

Total . 

34,909 

44,702 

36,968 

50,889 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

111.004 

295,462 

130.188 

303.055 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

120,021 

108,137 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

106,158 

106,284 

125,789 

136,309 

YURTODATE... 

926,994  2 

,760,133  1,222.595  2,729,726 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,140,491 

1,090,775 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

991,898  1,121,616  1,139,180  1,259,997 

LJL./LONO  BEACH, 

CAUF. 

Press-Tetegram-m 

ROP  Local . . . 

38.905 

8.905 

40.340 

14,216 

Preprinl  Local . 

12,756 

21.032 

10.988 

25,854 

ROPNalional . 

4.949 

127 

5,440 

235 

Preprint  National  . 

204 

923 

2.200 

68 

Financial 

1,458 

225 

2,905 

340 

Classilied 

60.651 

1.977 

66.998 

TOTAL . 

.  118,923 

33.189 

128,871 

40,713 

Press-Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,913 

13.058 

2 

Preprint  Local . 

35.596 

4,400 

28.644 

5.488 

ROPNalional . 

5,260 

735 

5.391 

326 

Preprint  National . 

11.352 

330 

12.986 

Financial . 

190 

474 

Classitied . 

16.823 

16.435 

TOTAL . 

80,134 

5,465 

76.988 

5,816 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

199,057 

38,654 

205,859 

46,529 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,936,521 

416,841 

1,880,323 

402,384 

LOS  ANGELIS,  CAUF. 

Daily  News-m 


ROP  Local . . 

64.280 

20,717 

60.667 

14.213 

Preprinl  Local . 

21,776 

28,192 

27.014 

30.134 

ROP  National . 

11,860 

1,109 

10,303 

622 

Preprinl  NahonN . 

1.004 

1.980 

269 

Financial . 

1,441 

781 

3,139 

504 

Classilied 

140,119 

7,877 

146.986 

4.174 

TOTAL . 

239,476 

59,680 

250,089 

49,916 

News-S 

ROP  Local  . . 

11,374 

6,522 

13,480 

6.964 

Preprint  Local . 

31,130 

15,294 

24,320 

9,517 

ROP  National . 

7,182 

338 

6,546 

219 

Preprinl  National . 

9.116 

675 

12,470 

469 

Financial . . 

225 

456 

405 

686 

Classified  . 

46,516 

1,872 

55.666 

730 

TOTAL . 

.  105,543 

25,157 

112,887 

18,585 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

,  345,019 

84,837 

362,976 

68,501 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,282,190 

757,196  3,567,918 

592,416 

Times-m 

ROP  Local 

143,498 

76,632 

140,247 

76.249 

Preprinl  Local . 

14,076 

60,332 

14,728 

70,851 

ROPNalional 

16.225 

7,559 

22,165 

7,248 

Preprinl  National 

1,185 

2,104 

306 

Financial 

4,472 

2,616 

7,710 

4,929 

ClassHied 

86.453 

178,882 

96,726 

144,379 

TOTAL . 

264,724 

327,206 

283,680 

303,962 

Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

42,941 

19,267 

45,178 

17,276 

Preprint  Local . 

20.020 

33.698 

17,552 

31,445 

ROP  National . 

16,302 

3.636 

21.429 

1.494 

Preprinl  National  . 

12212 

688 

13.808 

86 

Financial 

2,023 

1,001 

1,406 

1,280 

Classilied 

44.835 

52,557 

53.369 

62,206 

TOTAL . 

.  138,333 

110,847 

152,742 

113,787 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  403,057 

438,053 

436,422 

417,749 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,910,642  4,077,780  4,149,716 

3,954,550 

MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Daily  News-m 


ROP  Local . 

34,446 

19,690 

36.881 

24,330 

ROPNalional . 

7,180 

7.893 

8,794 

7,324 

Financial . 

1,131 

1,508 

1.262 

2,213 

Classilied 

12,654 

14,834 

14,775 

18,641 

Total . 

55,411 

43,925 

61,712 

52,508 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,779 

9,330 

11,083 

9,290 

Preprint  Local . 

3,740 

38,850 

2.860 

36,228 

ROP  National . 

3,487 

1,097 

5,423 

2,859 

Preprint  National . 

7,654 

192 

4,128 

3.268 

Financial 

140 

165 

95 

Classilied 

2,846 

3,256 

2,872 

4,226 

Total . 

28,506 

52.865 

26,531 

55,966 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

83,917 

96,790 

88,243 

108,474 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

802,815 

932,747 

661,137 

595,242 

Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

29,111 

1,050 

33,659 

Preprint  Local . 

1,760 

ROP  National . 

16,264 

16.464 

Preprinl  National . 

2,448 

Financial . 

1,062 

1,553 

Classilied . 

3,737 

5,188 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

50,174 

5,258 

56,864 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

468,051 

26,243 

608,588 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

67,722 

11,229 

66,093 

10,024 

ROP  National . 

22.079 

1,505 

31,695 

2,858 

Financial . 

9,791 

4,747 

10,443 

5,843 

Classitied 

27,068 

1,058 

33,949 

1,661 

ToUl . 

126,660 

18,539 

142,180 

20,386 

Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

41.486 

32,899 

41,944 

28,244 

Preprint  Local . 

26,592 

440 

28.190 

ROPNalional . 

35.282 

5,768 

37,564 

5.993 

Preprinl  National . 

9,460 

1,482 

8,984 

3,412 

Financial . 

6,010 

3.202 

5,367 

2,929 

Classilied . 

46.660 

8,219 

50,736 

8,463 

Total . 

138,898 

78,162 

145,035 

77,231 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

265,558 

96,701 

287,215 

97,617 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

2,509,888 

872,757  2,651,521 

827,748 

NEWARK, 

star  Ledger-m 

ROP  Local . 

76,246 

13,230 

82,107 

13,075 

ROPNalional . 

9.028 

735 

12,284 

371 

Financial . 

5,304 

901 

5,033 

1.038 

Classified 

92,347 

37,702 

88.941 

22,314 

Total . 

.  182,925 

52,568 

188,365 

36,798 

Star  Ledger-S 

ROP  Local . 

47,220 

4,055 

49,708 

3,913 

Preprint  Local . 

33,866 

70,064 

31,928 

58,385 

ROPNalional . 

11,656 

52 

10,527 

413 

Preprint  National . 

13,072 

14.124 

1,224 

Financial . 

3,993 

240 

3.109 

987 

Classitied . 

61,080 

59.000 

Total . 

170,887 

74,411 

168,396 

64,922 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

,.  353,812 

126,979 

356,761 

101,720 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

,.  3,346,418  1,044,602 

3,337,111 

830,399 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


Star-News-m 


ROP  Local . 

21,462 

28,931 

ROP  National . 

4,226 

2,899 

Financial . 

906 

1,826 

Classilied . 

31,211 

28,037 

Total  . 

57,805 

61,693 

Star-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,290 

8,305 

ROPNalional . 

4,315 

3,744 

Financial . 

36 

269 

Classilied . 

8,488 

7,361 

Total  . 

20,129 

19,679 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

77,934 

81,372 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

796,966 

802,407 

PLEASANTON,  CALIF. 

Herald-m 


ROP  Local . 

48,937 

2,073 

39,894 

Preprint  Local . 

13,966 

37,453 

ROPNalional . 

14,452 

18 

9,829 

Preprinl  National . 

86 

301 

Financial . 

1,464 

1,873 

Classilied . 

67,813 

75,537 

Total . 

146,718 

39,845 

127,133 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,168 

9,486 

Preprint  Local . 

29,572 

7,738 

ROP  National 

4,918 

4,388 

Preprint  National . 

5.848 

Financial . 

236 

320 

Classified . 

24,791 

25,665 

Total . 

.  74,533 

7,738 

39,859 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  221,251 

47,583 

166,992 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,199,666 

289,148  1,627,217 

SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIF. 

Tribune-m 


ROP  Local . 

27.348 

41,196 

Preprinl  Local . 

440 

ROP  National . 

8.883 

5,812 

Financial . 

1,208 

2,182 

Classified . 

32,527 

34,070 

Total . 

.  69,966 

83,700 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,183 

7,649 

ROP  National . 

4,223 

4,069 

Financial . 

39 

329 

Classilied . 

7,144 

7,074 

Total . 

16,589 

19,118 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  86,555 

102,818 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  938,452 

1,008,458 

SAN  JOSE,  CAUF. 


Mercury  News-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

93,844 

11,003 

74,088 

Preprint  Local . 

49.806 

56.986 

ROP  National . 

13,907 

759 

11.736 

Preprint  National . 

1,828 

Financial . 

4,140 

166 

5,945 

Classilied... 

132,683 

1,196 

143,944 

Total . 

.  294,380 

13,124 

294,527 

Independent  Joumal-e 


ROP  Local . 

.  35.661 

34,750 

Preprint  Local . 

1,760 

ROP  National . 

3.514 

2.530 

Financial . 

2,377 

2.368 

Classitied  . 

43,433 

41,723 

TDTAL . 

....  86,745 

81,371 

♦Indicates  newspapere  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Tribune-m 


ROP  Local 

27,137 

3,372 

25,670 

4,527 

Preprint  Local 

7,662 

57,436 

11.880 

79,819 

ROP  National 

3,822 

127 

8,221 

68 

Preprinl  National . 

86 

1,760 

34 

Financial 

1,214 

561 

2.878 

972 

Classified 

31,414 

38,412 

Total . 

...  71,249 

61,582 

88,821 

85,420 

Mercury  News-S 


ROP  Local . 

26,556 

22,426 

Preprint  Local . 

56,474 

58,167 

ROP  National 

9,964 

10,053 

Preprint  National . 

12,198 

13,342 

Financial... 

58 

429 

Classilied . 

47,372 

48,749 

Total  . 

.  152,622 

153,166 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  447,002 

13,124  447,693 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  4,389,714 

55,131  4,366,213 
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SAN 

Times-e 

MATEO, 

CALIF. 

ROP  Local . 

29,772 

24,098 

Preprint  Local . 

40.408 

20,020 

ROP  National . 

7,606 

6,975 

Preprint  National . 

11,352 

10,406 

Financial.. 

1.102 

1,720 

Classilied. 

31,316 

32,290 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

121,556 

95,509 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,005,615 

903,933 

SANTA  ANA,  CAUF. 

Orange  County  Register-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

....  127,940 

7869 

’28,287 

16,946 

Preprint  Local . 

17,596 

31,500 

25,456 

30,427 

ROP  National . 

9,830 

15,210 

Preprint  National . 

215 

1,980 

1,224 

Financial. 

3,364 

129 

5,170 

Classilied 

132,016 

5,997 

138,388 

Total . 

...  290,746 

45,710 

314,491 

48,597 

Orange  County  Register-S 


ROP  Local . 

27,271 

28,966 

Preprint  Local . 

44,006 

5,500 

34,396 

4,756 

ROP  National . 

9,137 

9,724 

Preprint  National . 

11,850 

13,760 

Financial 

379 

582 

Classilied . 

45,473 

47,502 

Total  . 

.  138,116 

5,500 

134,930 

4,756 

GRAND  TDTAL.. 

.  428,862 

51,210 

449,421 

53,353 

YEAR  TD  DATE.. 

.  4,208,281 

452,948  4,551,608 

474,466 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 


Press  Democrat-m 


ROP  Local . 

41,625 

39,046 

Preprint  Local . 

408 

ROP  National . 

1,830 

2,738 

Financial 

1,348 

2,756 

Classilied . 

72,191 

76,617 

Total . 

.  117,402 

121,157 

Press  Democrat-S 


ROP  Local . 

13,191 

12,706 

Preprint  Local . 

220 

220 

ROP  National . 

5,148 

4,356 

Financial . 

871 

1,233 

Classilied . 

16,705 

18,775 

Total . 

36,135 

37,290 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  153,537 

158,447 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,530,892 

1,553,161 

VENTURA,  CALIF. 


Star-Free  Press-m 


ROP  Local . 

.  42,076 

37,164 

ROP  National . 

10,109 

10,896 

Financial . 

1,517 

3,328 

Classilied 

38,479 

36,054 

Total  . 

....  92,181 

87,442 

Star  Free  Press-S 


ROP  Local . 

8,364 

12,347 

Preprint  Local . 

660 

220 

ROP  National . . 

4,342 

4,512 

Financial 

1,269 

1,489 

Classilied 

15,728 

13,408 

Total . 

30,363 

31,976 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  122,544 

119,418 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  1,176,280 

1,146,508 

WALNUT  CREEK,  CAUF. 


Contra  Costa  TImes-m 


ROP  Local . 

....  53,520 

2,272 

44,252 

Preprint  Local . 

42,764 

46,582 

48,792 

ROP  National . 

6,915 

135 

6,159 

Preprint  National . 

86 

827 

86 

Financial  . 

2,459 

683 

4,176 

Classilied 

57,444 

3,072 

58,198 

Total . 

...  163,188 

53,571 

161,663 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Contra  Costa  Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,442 

38 

13231 

Preprint  Local . 

45,870 

5,662 

46,841 

ROP  National . 

5,190 

418 

5,453 

Preprint  National . 

Financial . 

Classilied 

Total . 

9,116 

1,260 

18,874 

98,752 

6,118 

10,922 

1,268 

29,881 

107,596 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

261,940 

59,689 

269,259 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,431,461 

494,769  2,648,715 

UTBSTCNESTBR/ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter-Dispatch-e 

ROP  Local . 

36,673 

1,951 

35,251 

508 

Preprint  Local . 

9,384 

13,753 

11,784 

15,832 

ROP  National . 

4,024 

8,424 

65 

Preprint  National . 

134 

1,760 

129 

Financial 

5,105 

420 

6,259 

Classilied . 

Total  . 

34,812 

89,998 

16,258 

31,049 

94,527 

16,534 

Reporter-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,337 

748 

15,319 

Preprint  Local . 

29,810 

20,028 

28.992 

29,550 

ROP  National . 

6,766 

65 

6,744 

Preprint  National . 

Financial . 

11,706 

3,901 

162 

15.669 

2,330 

Classilied . 

Total . 

10,592 

76,112 

21,003 

9,733 

78,787 

29,550 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

,  166,110 

37,261 

173,314 

46,084 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  1,468,922 

348,677  1,640,182 

341,478 

ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Banner-m 

ROP  Local  . 

10,099 

10,802 

Preprint  Local . 

1,961 

1,538 

ROP  National . 

261 

142 

Preprint  National . 

215 

68 

Classilied . 

8,159 

7,546 

GRAND  TDTAL 

20,695 

20,096 

YEAR  TD  DATE 

177,885 

195,855 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-m 

ROP  Local . 

36,962 

35,144 

PteprinI  Local . 

36,459 

10,654 

35,469 

9,763 

ROP  National . 

1,489 

1,332 

Preprint  National . 

363 

51 

364 

Classilied . 

25,957 

26,727 

Total . 

101,230 

10,705 

99,036 

9,763 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,142 

18,265 

Preprint  Local . 

32,827 

15,345 

29,836 

14,353 

ROP  National . 

714 

467 

Preprint  National . 

12,547 

22 

12,410 

Classilied . 

9,411 

7,859 

Total . 

73,641 

15,367 

68,837 

14,353 

GRAND  TDTAL 

174,871 

26,072 

167,873 

24,116 

YEAR  TD  DATE  1,376,234 

174,632  1,379,758 

172,884 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Herald  Times-mS 


ROP  Local . 

30,474 

31,889 

PteprinI  Local . 

71,668 

59,761 

ROP  National . 

241 

973 

Preprint  National . 

3,334 

3,577 

Classilied . 

32,753 

31,431 

GRAND  TDTAL 

138,470 

127,631 

YEAR  TD  DATE 

1,333,190 

1,209,715 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times  Union-m 


ROP  Local . 

26,006 

26,403 

Preprint  Local . 

38,565 

38,185 

ROP  National . 

5,136 

4,872 

Preprint  National . . 

660 

875 

Classilied . 

29,808 

30.838 

Total . 

.  100,175 

101,173 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,025 

15,186 

Preprint  Local . 

62,275 

59,415 

ROP  National . 

2,607 

1,956 

Preprint  National . 

16,500 

17,747 

Classilied . 

13,881 

14,824 

Total  . 

.  109,288 

109,128 

GRAND  TDTAL 

209,463 

210,301 

YEAR  TD  DATE 

2,003,673 

2,033,877 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

News-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

38.768 

34,205 

PreprinI  Local . 

2,400 

5,067 

2,344 

6,791 

ROP  National . 

5,875 

6,678 

Preprint  National . 

284 

45 

10 

Classilied . 

34,236 

33,849 

Total . . 

81,563 

5,112 

77,076 

6,801 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,386 

15,980 

Preprint  Local . 

4,031 

10,897 

3,143 

10,698 

ROP  National . 

3,931 

3,097 

Preprint  National . 

424 

3,205 

4,253 

Classilied . 

10,891 

9,782 

Total . 

35,663 

14,102 

32,002 

14,951 

GRAND  TDTAL 

117,226 

19,214 

109,078 

21,752 

YEAR  TD  DATE 

1,066,222 

212,224  1,003,530 

194,857 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


News  Gazette-eS 


ROP  Local . 

39,607 

517 

37,990 

32 

ALBANY, 

ORE. 

PreprinI  Local . 

71,595 

28,251 

92,009 

27,993 

ROP  National 

710 

1,224 

23,788 

23,962 

PreprinI  National . 

17,286 

18,576 

ROP  National . 

141 

112 

Classilied . 

29,336 

29,881 

Classilied . 

18,269 

19,665 

GRAND  TDTAL 

158,534 

28,768 

179,680 

28.025 

GRAND  TDTAL 

42,622 

44,238 

YEAR  TD  DATE 

1,701,027 

502,779  1,868,328 

433,653 

YEAR  TD  DATE 

438,534 

447,405 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

BANGOR, 

MAINE 

ROP  Local . 

76,902 

121,155 

83,835 

122,429 

Daily  News-m 

Preprint  Local . 

13,099 

65,164 

10,246 

80,372 

ROP  Local . 

17,093 

8,568 

17,960 

8,373 

ROP  National 

7,020 

782 

7,541 

184 

Preprint  Local . 

4,202 

24,831 

7,802 

22,591 

PreprinI  National . 

12,426 

359 

11,205 

1,8'U 

ROP  National . 

1,507 

2,192 

Classilied .... 

98.326 

44,661 

102,515 

39,205 

Preprint  National . 

324 

648 

GRAND  TDTAL 

207,773 

232,121 

215,342 

244,063 

Classilied . 

14,048 

89 

12,191 

256 

YEAR  TD  DATE 

1,727,465  1,869,585  1 

,825,519  1,899,556 

Total . 

37,174 

33,488 

40,793 

31,220 

News-S 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

ROP  Local . 

9,514 

2,900 

6,718 

1,481 

Plain  Dealer-m 

PreprinI  Local . . . 

400 

26,199 

562 

20,203 

ROP  Local 

70.565 

22,533 

81,222 

16,753 

ROP  National . 

338 

963 

Preprint  Local 

46,153 

35,469 

46,535 

30,620 

PreprinI  National . 

14,742 

11,340 

ROP  National 

11,200 

449 

12.615 

530 

Classilied . 

10,861 

7,181 

Preprint  National . 

12,746 

56 

14,891 

1,643 

Total . 

35,855 

29,099 

26,784 

21,684 

Classilied. . 

64,958 

19,692 

60,315 

14,735 

GRAND  TOTAL 

73,029 

62,587 

67,577 

52,904 

GRAND  TDTAL 

205,622 

78,199 

215,578 

64,281 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

633,028 

527,055 

652,125 

419,891 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1,982,973 

680,342  1,946,728 

606,632 
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1992  1991 


1992  1991 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART  FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

RUN 

CONWAY 

,  ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 

ROP  Local . 

23.091 

16,822 

Preprint  Local 

18.009 

18,554 

ROP  National . 

23 

87 

Classitied 

8,387 

8.086 

BRAND  TOTAL 

49,510 

43,549 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

457,226 

408.865 

DETROn, 

MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-meS 

ROP  Local . 

108,174 

51.693  107,842 

46,367 

Preprint  Local . 

41,855 

68,129  35,711 

77,553 

ROP  National . 

13,328 

398  13.675 

853 

Preprint  National . 

11,422 

2,504  13.609 

Classitied 

87,290 

87,967 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

262,069 

122,724  258,804 

124,773 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,221,452  1,181,172  2,247,456  1,091,901 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

News-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local 

33.906 

6,780  33,858 

5,625 

Preprint  Local 

29,532 

62,099  29.294 

66,200 

ROP  National 

1,298 

1,957 

30 

Preprint  National . 

20,625 

21.000 

500 

Classitied 

47,109 

31,097 

2,018 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

132,470 

68,879  117,206 

74,373 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,053,082 

506,460  942,820 

510,860 

DURHAM,  N.C. 

Herald-Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

46,012 

48.688 

ROP  National . 

1.852 

2,043 

Classitied . 

46,665 

42,420 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

94,529 

93,151 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  854,453 

894,162 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader  Telegram-eS 

ROP  Local . 

37.644 

35.624 

Preprint  Local . 

48,993 

22,720  41,202 

23,839 

ROP  National . 

1.009 

1,018 

Preprint  National . 

9,856 

10,892 

Classitied 

33,709 

27,150 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  131,211 

22,720  115,886 

23,839 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,142,253 

280,714  1,108,565 

266,100 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Joumal-m’ 

ROP  Local . 

.  874,862 

898,411 

Preprint  Local . 

1,164,810 

1,171,924 

ROP  National . 

441.124 

326,417 

Preprint  National . 

55,605 

55,992 

Classitied . 

704,804 

658,803 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  3,241,205 

3,111,547 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  28,136,380 

27,874,504 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


ERIE,  PENN. 


News  &  Times-m/e 


ROP  Local . 

27,423 

30,313 

Preprint  Local . 

26,197 

44,362 

ROP  Naional . 

1,975 

1,612 

Preprint  National . 

550 

Classitied . 

33,412 

32,016 

Total . 

89,007 

108,853 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,479 

17,859 

Preprint  Local . 

35,461 

39,479 

ROP  National . 

349 

183 

Preprint  National . 

10,852 

10,650 

Classitied . 

18,508 

18,952 

Total  . 

80,649 

87,123 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  169,656 

195,976 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,191,013 

2,245,557 

FORT  LAUDERDALE, 

,  FLA. 

Sun  Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local . 

97,697 

153,438 

102,793 

142,703 

Preprint  Local . 

48,257 

57,754 

42,886 

42,422 

ROP  National . 

18,672 

1,360 

20,302 

357 

Preprint  National . 

16,060 

1,353 

20,100 

1,413 

Classitied . 

153,493 

66,313 

150,371 

67,278 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  334,179 

280,218 

336,452 

254,173 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,435,190  2,828,111  3,511,888  2,560,742 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

FREDERICK,  MD. 


Post-m 


ROPLdcal . 

44.673 

48,518 

Preprint  Ldcal 

111.992 

112.332 

ROP  National . 

1.057 

1,097 

Classitied 

43,786 

36,758 

Total  . 

.  201,508 

198,705 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

44,673 

48,518 

Preprint  Local . 

111,992 

113.844 

ROP  National . 

1,057 

1,097 

Classitied 

43,786 

36,758 

Total . 

.  201,508 

198,705 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  403,016 

397,410 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,442,328 

3,447,752 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 


Herald-m 


ROP  Local . 

31,821 

33,374 

Preprint  Local . 

65,014 

57,938 

ROP  National . 

858 

854 

Preprint  National . 

13,266 

14,269 

Classitied . 

20,434 

18,645 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

131,393 

125,080 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,086,895 

1,030,208 

GRAND  ISLAND, 

NEB. 

Independent-eS 


ROP  Local . 

40,504 

42,480 

Preprint  Local . 

32,163 

9,436 

32,443 

10,616 

ROP  National . 

1,017 

1,144 

Preprint  National . 

834 

125 

Classitied . 

16,952 

17,339 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

91,470 

9,436 

93,531 

10,616 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

833,060 

109,277 

814,669 

83,928 

GREENSBURG,  PENN. 

Tribune-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

27,015 

23,891 

Preprint  Local . 

20,745 

20,094 

9,736 

24,638 

ROP  National . 

971 

910 

Classitied . 

44,744 

31,089 

Total . 

93,475 

20,094 

65,626 

24,638 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,182 

18,712 

Preprint  Local . 

43,486 

16,449 

36,494 

21,264 

ROP  National . 

746 

244 

Preprint  National . 

18,048 

17,810 

Classitied . 

24,436 

14,376 

Total  . 

109,898 

16,449 

87,636 

21,264 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

203,373 

36,543 

153,262 

45,902 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,667,547 

412,155  1,554,465 

355,351 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Time-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

27,638 

27,533 

Preprint  Local . 

354,970 

421,444 

ROP  National . 

3,895 

6,438 

Preprint  National . 

40,128 

Classitied . 

21,701 

20,289 

Total . 

408,204 

515,832 

Time-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,268 

7,902 

Preprint  Local . 

481,052 

326,151 

ROP  National . 

1,757 

1,502 

Preprint  National . 

167,280 

150,667 

Classitied . 

9,284 

8,553 

Total . 

668,641 

494,775 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

1,076,845 

1,010,607 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

9,362,568 

8,970,838 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

20,461 

25,424 

Preprint  Local . 

6,063 

79,083 

10,265 

73,317 

ROP  National . 

829 

1,557 

Preprint  National . 

9,913 

187 

Classitied . 

19,132 

24,259 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

56,398 

79,083 

61,692 

73,317 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

732,188 

783,389 

704,614 

678,398 

FULL 

PART  FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

RUN 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

54,182 

322  49,972 

1,120 

Preprint  Local . 

2,370 

2,275 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

1,211 

2,645 

194 

Classitied . 

45,951 

47,485 

Total  . 

101,344 

2,692  100,102 

3,589 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

43,367 

322  36,630 

1,120 

Preprint  Local . 

2,370 

2,275 

ROP  National . 

1,165 

2,208 

Preprint  National . 

194 

Classitied . 

44,761 

46,172 

Total  . 

89,293 

2,692  85,010 

3,589 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,753 

17,334 

Preprint  Local . 

1,489 

10,014  915 

8,550 

ROP  National . 

1,359 

1,334 

Preprint  National . 

3,333 

3,911 

Classitied . 

42,837 

42,783 

Total  . 

67,771 

10,014  66,277 

8,550 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

258,408 

15,398  251,389 

15,728 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

2,569,558 

148,246  2,593,904 

162,751 

LINCOLN 

,  NEB. 

Journal‘Star>meS 

ROP  Local . 

49,659 

46,277 

Preprint  Local . 

75,835 

65,267 

ROP  National . 

963 

1,196 

Preprint  National . 

12,228 

10,032 

Classitied . 

38.089 

37,628 

GRAND  TOTAL. 
YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  176,774 
N/A 

160,400 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

42,815 

15,978 

36,404 

27,625 

Preprint  Local . 

48,377 

53,291 

ROP  National . 

1,022 

1,551 

Preprint  National . 

412 

Classitied . 

24,984 

15,644 

29,278 

12,143 

Total . . 

68,821 

79,999 

67,233 

93,471 

Courier-Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,104 

137 

31,981 

489 

Preprint  Local . 

50,415 

39,978 

ROP  National . 

487 

954 

Preprint  National . 

12,431 

12,860 

Classitied . 

12,960 

17,524 

Total . 

40,551 

62,983 

50,459 

53,327 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

109,372 

142,982 

117,692 

146,798 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,087,731  1,387,483  1,147,490  1,218,548 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 


ROP  Local . 

44,407 

52,778 

ROP  National . 

1,295 

1,215 

Classitied . 

33,645 

31,483 

Total . 

79,347 

85,476 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,397 

17,299 

ROP  National . 

218 

851 

Classitied . 

17,724 

16,734 

Total  . 

34,339 

34,884 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

113,686 

120,360 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,061,829 

1,101,559 

MEDICINE  HAT, 

ALTA.* 

News-e' 

ROP  Local . 

384,997 

366,936 

Preprint  Local . 

739,345 

767,059 

ROP  National . 

92,165 

49,147 

Preprint  National . 

33,229 

27,171 

Classitied . 

114,905 

115,887 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

1,364,641 

1,326,200 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

11,467,719 

11,526,648 

’Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald  Record-mS 


ROP  Local . 

88,304 

84,805 

Preprint  Local . 

73,725 

144,423 

60,417 

114,780 

ROP  National . 

578 

8,300 

Preprint  National . 

1 9,080 

18,612 

Classitied.... 

67,827 

64,617 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

,  249,514 

144,423 

236,751 

114,780 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,241,459  1,171,941  2,217,313  907,172 
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1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Gazette-mS* 


ROP  Local . 

803.841 

814,309 

Preprint  1  ocal 

777,810 

641,668 

ROP  National . 

508,593 

459,922 

Preprint  National . 

137,872 

243,236 

Classified 

677.911 

729,363 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,906,027 

2,888,498 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  23,717,348 

23,543,137 

‘Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

14,242 

18,731 

Preprint  Local . 

3,945 

2,978 

ROP  National . 

240 

469 

Preprint  National . 

61 

Classified 

12,060 

11,759 

Total . 

.  30,487 

33,998 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

19,487 

24,845 

Preprint  Local . 

6,872 

4,677 

ROP  National . 

240 

468 

Preprint  National . 

61 

Classified . 

13,346 

13,151 

Total . 

,.  39,945 

43,202 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,787 

5,688 

Preprint  Local . 

6,273 

4,874 

ROP  National . 

78 

119 

Preprint  National . 

474 

565 

Classified . 

3,666 

3,627 

Total . 

..  15,278 

14,873 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  85,710 

92,073 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  920,511 

987,061 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennessean-m 


ROP  Local . 

44,571 

48,933 

Preprint  Local . 

23,670 

19,348 

ROP  National . 

1,897 

3,165 

Preprint  National . 

19 

Classitied . 

38,689 

34,602 

Total . 

,  108,827 

106,067 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

39,648 

49,484 

Preprint  Local . 

22,737 

19,348 

ROP  National . 

1,849 

3,160 

Preprint  National . 

28,966 

19 

Classifieo . 

33,708 

Total  . 

93,200 

105,719 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,296 

26,472 

Preprint  Local . 

29,349 

24,009 

ROP  National . 

1,246 

2,157 

Preprint  National . 

12,779 

12,808 

Classified . 

17,749 

17,418 

Total  . 

84,419 

82,864 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

286,446 

294,650 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

2,729,208 

2,684,381 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Daily  Hampshire  GazeRe-e 


ROP  Local . 

39,917 

40,764 

Preprint  Local . 

31,089 

33,927 

33,153 

16,899 

ROP  National . 

324 

457 

Preprint  National . 

1,290 

1,161 

Classified . 

14,002 

13,886 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

86,622 

33,927 

89,421 

16,899 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

769,619 

208,077 

763,867 

146,673 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 


Nugget-m 


ROP  Local . 

23,771 

25,494 

Preprint  Local . 

63,537 

63,389 

ROP  National . 

7,504 

6,729 

Preprint  National . 

2,444 

1,225 

Classified . 

19,084 

20,073 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

116,340 

117,010 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

995,766 

999,054 

*Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

NORTH  PLATTS,  NEB. 

Telegraph-mS 

ROP  Local . 

25,447 

17,564 

Preprint  Local . 

20,619 

16,443 

16,574 

21,533 

ROP  National . 

1,198 

1,486 

Preprint  National . 

2,218 

391 

Classified . 

10,787 

9,700 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

60,269 

16,443 

45,715 

21,533 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

533,653 

179,045 

469,316 

172,784 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 


Daily  Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

15,927 

18,060 

ROP  National . 

1,083 

933 

Classified . 

19,655 

20,224 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  36,665 

39,217 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  310,100 

319,632 

ONTARIO, 

ORE. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local . 

...  13,599 

13,027 

Preprint  Local . 

...  35,927 

48,053 

ROP  National . 

924 

1,267 

Classitied . 

10,826 

9,776 

GRAND  TOTAL 

..  61,276 

72,123 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

..  678,775 

646,981 

OTTAWA, 

ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 


ROP  Local . 

19,740 

18,065 

Preprint  Local . 

42,814 

2,417 

41,827 

3,730 

ROP  National . 

294 

406 

Preprint  National . 

917 

Classitied . 

7,705 

6,464 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

84,312 

2,417 

66,762 

3,730 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

620,171 

23,359 

575,001 

24,423 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN. 


Daily  Graphic-e 


ROP  Local . 

10,966 

9,917 

Preprint  Local . 

10,550 

8,594 

ROP  National . 

3.429 

882 

Preprint  National . 

52 

Classitied . 

3,150 

2,373 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

28,095 

21,818 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

240,352 

206,446 

1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

31,508 

2,667 

24,086 

2,359 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

30.750 

2,649 

138,067 

42,358 

2,604 

128,171 

Preprint  National . 

13.881 

91 

15,119 

1.833 

Classified . 

13,743 

279 

14,565 

336 

Total  . 

92,531 

141,104 

98,732 

132,698 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

168,310 

369,719 

177,147 

316,569 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,635,607  3,163,581  1,673,317  2,295,433 

READING,  PENN. 

Eagle-Times-e 


ROP  Local . 

37,431 

40,175 

Preprint  Local . 

30,393 

42,119 

ROP  National . 

520 

796 

Classified . 

38,346 

37.421 

Total . 

.  106,890 

120,511 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,290 

25,329 

Preprint  Local . 

9,355 

37,580 

7,795 

17,635 

ROP  National . 

648 

610 

Preprint  National . 

12,060 

13,410 

Classified . 

18,083 

20,013 

Total  . 

67,436 

37,580 

67,157 

17,635 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

174,326 

37,580 

187,668 

17,635 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,869,162 

260,390  1,722,009 

172,635 

Gazette- Journal-m 

RENO, 

NEV. 

ROP  Local . 

79,535 

73,907 

Preprint  Local . 

143,416 

145,445 

ROP  National . 

2,090 

1,694 

Preprint  National . 

15,578 

16,868 

Classified . 

68,669 

64,375 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  309,288 

302,289 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  2,557,884 

2,471,817 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m 


ROP  Local . 

55,530 

8,474 

49,716 

4,712 

Preprint  Local . 

26,658 

2,842 

20,593 

5,510 

ROP  National . 

4,304 

341 

4,521 

18 

Preprint  National . 

404 

713 

295 

547 

Classified . 

41,085 

5,159 

31,807 

1,291 

Total  . 

.  127,981 

17,529 

106,932 

12,078 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local  ... 

27,278 

4,170 

23,718 

Preprint  Local . 

30,236 

2,205 

22,572 

1,573 

ROP  National . 

1,591 

4 

1,660 

Preprint  National . 

13,989 

10,938 

Classitied . 

25,490 

4,353 

20,328 

Total . 

98,584 

10,732 

79,216 

1,573 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  226,565 

28,261 

186,148 

13,651 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,178,709 

245.856  2 

,121,368 

135,274 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Press  Herald-m 


ROP  Local . 

30,771 

31,337 

Preprint  Local . 

...  21,074 

23,313 

ROP  National . 

1,729 

1,885 

Preprint  National . 

217 

1,200 

Classified . 

...  14,875 

17,662 

Total  . 

..  68,666 

75,397 

Telegram-S 


ROP  Local . 

19,754 

22,603 

Preprint  Local . 

37,787 

34,647 

ROP  National . 

724 

1,252 

Preprint  National . 

5,504 

5,659 

Classitied . 

20,488 

18,238 

Total . 

84,257 

82,399 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  152,923 

157,796 

YEAR  TO  DAn.. 

.  1,243,761 

1,237,109 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Journal-Bulletin-a/d 


ROP  Local .  39,124  13,239  38,053  10,591 

Preprint  Local .  3,874  181,298  8,428  137,319 

ROP  National .  2,512  2.834 

Preprint  National .  403  33,224  401  34,954 

Classitied .  29,865  854  28,699  1,007 

Total .  75,779  228,615  78,415  183,871 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROP  Local . 

66,458 

29,581 

64,701 

25,8% 

Preprint  Local . 

138,914 

140.207 

ROP  National . 

5,442 

23 

6,362 

255 

Preprint  National . 

18,208 

21.168 

Classified . 

74,454 

2,161 

68,353 

430 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  303,476 

31,765 

300,791 

26,581 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,799,993 

257,829  2,862,557 

240,223 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


ROP  Local .  85,264  22,048  75,116  21,750 

Preprint  Local .  115,679  32,057  139,819  29,980 

ROP  National .  13,665  17,924 

Preprint  National .  20,654  650  21,385  1,690 

Classified .  204,900  8,424  205,327  8,424 


GRAND  TOTAL...  440,162  63,179  459,571  61,844 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  4,319,761  616,872  4,456,320  591,920 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Post-Dispatch-m 


ROP  Local . 

....  50,280 

28.010 

51,431 

30,230 

Preprint  Local . 

35,886 

38,092 

ROP  National . 

2,603 

1,239 

3,661 

297 

Preprint  National . 

370 

3,711 

Classitied . 

.  43,422 

3,393 

43,385 

Total . 

...  132.561 

32,642 

140,280 

30,527 
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Post-Dispatch-S 

HOP  Local . 

Preprini  Local 

HOP  National  . 

Preptim  National 
Classitied 

Total . 


1992 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


25.658 

41.968 

3.947 

12,915 

36.134 

120.622 


1991 

FUa  PART 
RUN  RUN 


26.009 

41.263 

4,318 

14,513 

34,022 

120,125 

30,527 
308,036 


GRAND  TOTAL...  253,183  32.642  260,405 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,472,307  260.072  2,487,052 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAUF. 


Sun-mS 


ROP  Local 

51,367 

58,085 

Preprint  Local . 

72.291 

66.953 

ROP  National . 

5.038 

6.549 

Preprint  National 

15.353 

19,882 

Classitied . 

68.071 

55.283 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE... 

212,120 

N7A 

206,752 

SAN 

DIEGO,  CAUF. 

Unkm-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

142.063 

20,861 

159,265 

21,672 

Preprint  Local 

69.668 

50,652 

56,420 

40.308 

ROP  National . 

20.899 

1,487 

25,266 

915 

Preprini  National  . 

14,890 

252 

16,412 

78 

Classified 

121,816 

4,892 

133.484 

5,718 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

369,336 

78,144 

390,847 

68,691 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

3,176,577 

629,772  3,235,310 

603,529 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 

ROP  Local .  44,283 

Piepnnt  local  47,576 

ROP  National  15.885 

Preprint  National  780 

ClassilieO  32,952 

Total .  141,476 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local .  40,099 

Preprint  Local .  47.576 

ROP  National  14.583 

Preprint  National .  780 

Classitied  32.652 

Total .  135,690 


Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprini  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classilied 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE... 


14,070 

40,630 

49,132 

11,967 

348 

22,814 

2.324 

40.186 

759 

14,418 

155,086 

12,726 

13,381 

32,984 

49,132 

11.320 

344 

21,115 

2.324 

39,736 

451 

13,725 

145,291 

11,771 

3,173 

21,686 

53,170 

3,516 

204 

10,204 

20,280 

20.886 

631 

3,377 

126,226 

4,147 

31,520 

426,603 

28,644 

308,833 

4,117,158 

285,627 

20.724 

47,190 

9,140 

19,500 

18,598 

115,152 

392,318 

4,072,546 


SANTA  MONICA,  CAUF. 


Outlook-e 


ROP  Local  . 

24.118 

30,074 

Preprint  Local . 

7,421 

7,421 

ROP  National . 

4,269 

7,410 

Preprint  National . 

2,601 

2,601 

Classitied . 

26.437 

27,377 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

64,846 

74,883 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

680,822 

713,375 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 


Saratogian-m 


ROP  Local . 

13.380 

11,731 

Preprint  Local . 

18,264 

7,002 

17,952 

5,688 

ROP  National . 

322 

501 

Classitied . 

10,456 

11,542 

Total . 

42,422 

7,002 

41,726 

5,688 

Saratogian-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,315 

5,331 

Preprint  Local . 

34,812 

10,494 

28,758 

17,832 

ROP  National . 

30 

20 

Preprint  National . 

108 

216 

108 

Classified 

4.502 

4,542 

Total . 

44,659 

10,602 

38,867 

17,940 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

87,081 

17,604 

80,593 

23,628 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

662,301 

170,814 

681,409 

41,169 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

SHELBYVILLE,  TENN. 


Tiines-Gazette-e 


ROP  Local . 

20,551 

22.446 

Preprint  Local . 

20,166 

24,419 

ROP  National . 

104 

460 

Preprint  National . 

704 

88 

Classilied . 

4,602 

5,708 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

46,127 

53,121 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

428,808 

415,130 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,857 

38,179 

Preprint  Local . 

10,009 

10,795 

ROP  National . 

2,245 

3,181 

Preprint  National . 

91 

11 

Classified 

42,571 

46,051 

Total . 

97,773 

98,217 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,768 

13,570 

Preprint  Local . 

5,045 

6,329 

ROP  National . 

1,176 

1,350 

Preprint  National . 

1,687 

2,001 

Classilied . 

16,169 

17,174 

Total  . 

38,845 

40,424 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

136,618 

138,641 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,215,540 

1,198,564 

STAMFORD, 

,  CONN. 

Advocate-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

35,889 

33,459 

Preprint  Local . 

1,000,258 

1,089,906 

ROP  National . 

3,895 

6,648 

Preprint  National . 

10,000 

93,045 

Classified 

21,112 

20,128 

Total  . 

1,071,154 

1,243,186 

Advocate-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,858 

10,087 

Preprint  Local . 

1,199,818 

793,677 

ROP  National . 

1,757 

1,502 

Preprint  National . 

498,888 

441,089 

Classified 

8,069 

8,013 

Total . 

1,719,390 

1,254,368 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

2,790,544 

2,497,554 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

16,875,540 

15,586,972 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post-Standard-m 


ROP  Local . 

29,892 

14,999 

30,251 

15,396 

Preprint  Local . 

89,053 

75,642 

ROP  National . 

2,068 

3,538 

Preprint  National . 

401 

401 

Classified . 

17,573 

18,253 

Total . 

,  138,987 

14,999 

128,085 

15,396 

Herald  Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

28,369 

7,238 

31,554 

9,632 

Preprint  Local . 

96,295 

85,071 

ROP  National . 

1,752 

3,182 

Preprint  National . 

401 

401 

Classified . 

15,993 

18,144 

Total  . 

142,810 

7,238 

138,352 

9,632 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,270 

326 

17,338 

549 

Preprini  Local . 

74,715 

81,662 

ROP  National . 

815 

1,203 

Preprini  National . 

13,446 

14,522 

Classilied 

13,475 

13,487 

Total . 

.  119,721 

326 

128,212 

549 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  401,518 

22,563 

394,649 

25,577 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,854,322 

202,517  3,511,989 

196,318 

1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,980 

15,438 

Preprint  Local . 

49,266 

49,833 

ROP  National . 

798 

1,681 

Preprint  National . 

17,892 

18,900 

Classified 

12,414 

12.040 

Total . 

95,350 

97,892 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

176,365 

6,810 

177,914 

8,833 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,645,190 

62,691  1,639,562 

75,140 

TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Capital  Joumal-m 


ROP  Local .  50,590  52,751 

Preprint  Local .  23,082  58,374  18,676  64,284 

ROP  National .  484  1,787 

Preprint  National .  8,926  88  9,746 

Classilied .  30,556  29.215 


GRAND  TOTAL...  113,638  58,462  102,429  74,030 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,005,042  630,084  952,046  715,750 


TORRANCE,  CAUF. 

Daily  Breeze-eS 


ROP  Local .  41,752  50,257 

Preprini  Local .  75,394  75,394 

ROP  National .  5,547  8,658 

Preprini  National .  22,096  22,096 

Classilied .  52,879  55,816 


GRAND  TOTAL...  197,668  212,221 

YEAR  TO  DATE. ..  1 .980,359  2,049,495 


WASHINGTON,  PENN. 


Observer-Reporter-m 


ROP  Local . 

22,189 

21,777 

Preprint  Local . 

26,703 

33,411 

ROP  National . 

1,636 

1,047 

Preprint  National . 

516 

1.032 

Classilied . 

35,203 

27,029 

Total . 

86,247 

84,296 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,420 

6,101 

Preprint  Local . 

31,476 

28,638 

ROP  National . 

638 

Preprint  National . 

18,963 

Classilied . 

11,341 

6,233 

Total . 

70,838 

40,972 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

157,085 

125,268 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,271,448 

1,168,043 

WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Times  Record  News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

42,074 

43,499 

ROP  National . 

721 

1,064 

Classilied . 

31,972 

30,904 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

74,767 

75,467 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

WINDSOR, 

ONT. 

Star-e* 

ROP  Local . 

536,338 

494,717 

Preprint  Local . 

845,431 

970,401 

ROP  National . 

231,828 

242,160 

Preprint  National . 

120,319 

134,337 

Classilied . 

332,951 

308,176 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

2,066,867 

2,149,791 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

18,168,329 

18,347,143 

'Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


Morning  News  Tribune-m 


ROP  Local . 

51,176 

1,471 

42,568 

3,038 

Preprint  Local . 

61,692 

19,219 

63,494 

15,844 

ROP  National . 

10,932 

652 

10,962 

251 

Preprini  National . 

16,601 

119 

19,301 

418 

Classified 

48,021 

1,556 

47,823 

2,020 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  188,422 

23,017  184,148 

21,571 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,856,609 

269,417  1,767,863 

185,412 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-m 

ROP  Local . 

31,411 

5,974 

31,621 

8,114 

Preprint  Local . 

29,673 

28,098 

ROP  National . 

2,546 

357 

3,584 

44 

Classified 

17,385 

479 

16,719 

675 

Total . 

.  81,015 

6,810 

80,022 

8.833 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 


ROP  Local . 

54,431 

12,570 

47,789 

10,416 

Preprint  Local . 

12,698 

28,488 

9,447 

34,538 

ROP  National 

2,256 

2,757 

Preprint  National . 

623 

281 

88 

Classified . 

49,932 

83 

39,770 

165 

Total . . 

.  119,940 

41,422 

99,763 

45,207 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,350 

2,079 

16,029 

2,688 

Preprini  Local . 

11,387 

34,811 

6,157 

20,574 

ROP  National 

1,407 

1,101 

Preprint  National . 

16,331 

13,640 

Classified . 

26,285 

18,072 

Total . 

76,760 

36,890 

54,999 

23,262 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  196,700 

78,312 

154,762 

68,469 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,553,866 

580,507  1,454,109 

549,749 
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Oakland  Tribune 
moves  to 
new  location 

THE  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  Group, 
the  new  owner  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  has  moved  the  newspaper  to  of¬ 
fices  in  Oakland’s  historic  Jack  London 
Square. 

ANG  president  and  publisher  J.  Allan 
Meath  said  the  Port  of  Oakland  gave  the 
company  preliminary  permission  to  lease 
30,500  square  feet  office  space  in  the 
port’s  old  headquarters  building. 

The  newspaper  group  will  pay 
$457,500  per  year  for  the  first  three 
years,  increasing  to  $533,750  annually 
after  that,  it  was  reported. 

The  Tribune,  which  moved  from  the 
earthquake-damaged  Tribune  Tower 
downtown,  occupies  the  entire  third 
floor  of  the  port  structure. 

“We  are  very  excited  about  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Oakland  Tribune,”  said 
Meath.  “It’s  a  great  location  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  especially  since  writer  jack  Lon¬ 
don  once  lived  there.” 

ANG,  which  bought  the  Tribune 
from  Robert  and  Nancy  Maynard,  has 
agreed  to  a  10-year  lease  on  the  space, 
with  three  five-year  options  to  renew. 

The  Tribune  is  being  printed  by  the 
presses  of  ANG,  which  also  publishes  the 
Hayward  Daily  Review  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Alameda  County.  ANG  is  owned 
by  William  Dean  Singleton  whose  Media 
News  empire  includes  several  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country. 

Minority 

fellowships 

TWELVE  NEWSPAPER  employees 
have  been  named  recipients  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
Foundation  Minority  Fellowships. 

The  fellowships  are  intended  to 
widen  opportunities  for  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  employees  moving 
into  or  advancing  in  management  po¬ 
sitions. 

The  winners  will  attend  training 
workshops  and  seminars  scheduled 
through  February  1993. 

Recipients  were:  Michael  E.  Apuan, 
design  editor,  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News; 
Dan  Calderon,  staff  writer,  the  Corpus 


Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times;  LaNedra 
A.  Carroll,  associate  editor,  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat;  Delma  J.  Fran¬ 
cis,  assistant  city  editor,  the  Richmond 
( Va. )  T  imes-Dispatch;  J  oseph  P.  Leong, 
circulation  sales  manager,  the  El  Paso 
Times  Inc.;  Arul  Louis,  day  city  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.;  Rhonda  Cole  Miller,  real  estate 
advertising  sales  manager,  the  New 
York  Times;  Mario  A.  Montes,  news 
editor,  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post;  The’ 
N.  Pham,  chief  photographer,  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Star-News;  Holly 
Ocasio  Remy,  reporter/columnist,  the 
Press-Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif.;  Pa¬ 
tricia  Bettencourt  Tharp,  circulation 
sales/development  manager,  the  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee;  and  Joan  D.  Tyner,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher,  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Round-the-clock 
information  service 

THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  (Fla.)  Times 
has  begun  offering  a  voice  information 
system,  available  around  the  clock  to 
readers  with  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 

A  double-sided,  full-page  ad  intro¬ 
duced  the  system  and  gave  step-by-step 
instructions  for  using  the  service.  Cate¬ 
gory  directories  will  appear  daily,  listing 
phone  numbers  and  access  codes. 

By  calling  a  local  telephone  number, 
residents  in  the  Times’  five-county  mar¬ 
ket  area  can  select  a  category  such  as 
stock  quotations,  daily  horoscopes,  latest 
sports  scores,  weather,  tv  soap  opera 
plots,  or  news  updates. 

Timesline  is  based  on  the  Percep¬ 
tion  Electronic  Publishing  Voiceprint 
system. 

Trio  elected  to 
Hall  of  Fame 

SPORTSWRITER  CHUCK  HEATON 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  was  among 
a  trio  recently  elected  by  members  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Cleveland  to  be  inducted 
into  the  Cleveland  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Sports  announcer  Ken  Coleman  and 
journalist-novelist  Don  Robertson  were 
also  elected. 

Heaton  is  in  his  fiftieth  year  as  a 
sportswriter  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  He  has 
covered  the  pro  football  beat  for  more 


than  40  years,  including  29  years  as  a 
columnist  and  24  years  as  the  Cleve'and 
Browns  beat  writer. 

Robertson  is  noted  for  his  writing 
and  commentary  for  the  Plain  Dealer, 
the  defunct  Cleveland  Press  and  Cleve¬ 
land  magazine.  He  also  is  a  novelist 
whose  work  includes  Praise  the  Human 
Season.  —  AP 

Redesign 

THE  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  Jew¬ 
ish  Bulletin  has  redesigned  its  name  and 
look. 

Now  called  the  Jewish  Bulletin  of 
North  California,  the  redesign  includes  a 
vertical  front-page  layout,  increased 
white  space,  serif  typefaces,  boxed  fea¬ 
tures  and  crisp  graphics. 

Published  in  the  Bay  Area  since  1946, 
the  paper  has  increased  its  ad  revenue  by 
300%  in  the  last  eight  years  and  tripled 
its  size  to  48  pages.  It  also  has  a  reader- 
ship  of  over  28,000  households.  The  pa¬ 
per  uses  correspondents  from  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency,  the  Jerusalem  Post 
and  other  Mid-East  sources. 

New  monthly 
student  paper 

MORE  THAN  45  students  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  public  high  schools  are  working 
as  volunteers  for  a  new  monthly  newspa¬ 
per  by,  for  and  about  area  teen-agers. 

Metro  Bridge  -.The  Voice  of  Hartford 
Youth  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  ideas  and  opinions,  learn 
job  skills,  and  work  with  mentors  from 
the  Hartford  Courant. 

Students  developed  and  designed  the 
format  of  the  paper.  They  are  reporting 
and  writing  stories,  taking  photographs, 
writing  editorials,  selling  ads,  and  work¬ 
ing  on  production  and  circulation.  The 
first  issue  was  published  Nov.  1 1  with  a 
press  run  of  27,000.  Anticipated  reader- 
ship  is  expected  to  exceed  50,000. 

Metro  Bridge  was  initiated  by  Youth 
Communication/Connecticut,  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation  formed  in  February  by 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  other  com¬ 
munity  leaders.  The  corporation  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  Youth  Communication  Inc.  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  national  network 
of  locally  run  and  paid-for,  not-for-profit 
publishing  and  journalism  education 
centers. 
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Does  Wolfe  want  a 
Reuben  for  Xmas? 

Probably,  but  the  author  is  glad  to  get  an  ACE  Award 
and  discuss  cartooning  at  an  NCS  holiday  gathering 


by  David  Astor 

THE  NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS 
Society  Christmas  party  audience  was 
well  aware  that  Tom  Wolfe  knew  a  lot 
about  subjects  ranging  from  novel  writ¬ 
ing  and  new  journalism  to  astronauts 
and  “radical  chic.” 

However,  most  of  the  1 50  people  at 
the  recent  New  York  City  event  were 
not  aware  that  Wolfe  knew  a  lot  about 
cartooning  —  until  the  author  started 
talking  about  artistic  techniques,  famous 
comic  creators,  and  more. 

Wolfe  was  at  the  annual  NCS  party  to 
receive  the  ACE  Award  for  “Amateur 
Cartoonist  Extraordinary,”  which  goes  to 
people  who  drew  in  their  younger  days 
before  gaining  fame  in  other  fields.  Past 
winners  have  included  NBC  weatherman 
A1  Roker  and  novelist  John  Updike. 

The  61 -year-old  Wolfe,  of  course,  is 
the  author  of  critically  acclaimed  best 
sellers  such  as  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities 
and  The  Right  Stuff.  His  drawing  back¬ 
ground  includes  illustrating  three  of  his 
first  five  books  and  occasionally  dou¬ 
bling  as  an  artist  while  working  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s. 

Wolfe  recalled  sketching  everything 
from  prisoners  and  beatniks  to  beehive 
hairdos  and  automobile  fins  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  back  in  1957. 

“After  a  year  of  art  like  that,  you 
can  imagine  my  dismay  when  the 
NCS  Reuben  Award  went  to  Hal  Fos¬ 
ter,”  joked  the  speaker,  referring  to  the 
late  creator  of  the  “Prince  Valiant” 
comic  still  distributed  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

While  serving  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post  in  1960,  continued 
Wolfe,  he  did  drawings  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  U.S.  Senate. 

“It  was  another  fantastic  year  for 
me,”  he  said.  “Imagine  how  I  felt  when 
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Tom  Wolfe 


[illustrator]  Ronald  Searle  won  the 
Reuben!” 

Wolfe  also  cited  other  Reuben-de- 
nial  years  such  as  1977,  when  the  late 
“Dick  Tracy”  creator  Chester  Gould  re¬ 
ceived  his  second  Reuben. 

The  author  said  Gould,  whose  comic 
is  still  with  Tribune  Media  Services, 
was  an  extremely  talented  artist  who 
made  expert  use  of  such  techniques  as 
foreshortening  and  shading. 

Wolfe  said  cartooning  in  general  has 
been  grossly  underrated  as  an  art  form. 
“Cartoon  art  is  among  the  greatest  art 
of  this  century,”  he  declared,  adding 
that  he  was  talking  about  the  drawing 
itself,  not  just  the  way  cartooning  has 
reflected  and  impacted  American  cul¬ 
ture.  Unfortunately,  said  Wolfe,  many 
newspapers  these  days  have  reduced  the 
size  of  comics. 

The  author  also  had  praise  for  party 
attendees  such  as  NCS  president  Mell 


Lazarus,  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator  Mort 
Walker  of  King,  Mad  magazine  artist 
Mort  Drucker,  editorial  cartoonists 
Paul  and  Bay  Rigby,  and  New  York  Doi¬ 
ly  Nem  sports  cartoonist  Bill  Gallo. 

Speaking  of  sports,  Wolfe  said  he  was 
a  self-taught  artist  who  “learned  anato¬ 
my  by  drawing  boxers  pictured  in  Ring 
magazine.”  Since  these  fighters  wore 
bulky  boxing  gloves,  he  added  wryly, 
sketching  hands  was  never  one  of  his 
strong  points. 

After  Wolfe  spoke,  magazine  car¬ 
toonist  and  Christmas  party  master  of 
ceremonies  Arnold  Roth  said  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  “I  think  he  deserves  a  Reuben,  so 
we’re  going  to  give  Mell’s  to  him!” 

Lazarus  won  the  1982  Reuben  as 
“Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year” 
for  his  work  on  the  “Momma”  and  “Miss 
Peach”  comics  now  distributed  by  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate.  He  is  a  novelist,  too. 

The  Christmas  party  also  featured 
presentations  of  two  Silver  T-Square 
awards  for  service  to  the  NCS.  The  re¬ 
cipients  were  cartoonist  Craig  Flessel, 
who  has  done  work  for  newspapers  and 
various  other  media,  and  attorney  Herb 
Jacoby.  BEifP 

Maine-based  writer 
has  opinion  pieces 

AN  EDITORIAL-PAGE  columnist  is 
offering  pieces  on  various  international, 
national,  and  local  topics. 

Mark  Powell  —  based  at  Box  1885, 
York  Beach,  Maine  03910  —  is  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  graduate  who  also 
writes  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
and  does  radio  news  reports  and  com¬ 
mentary. 

Powell  is  only  28,  but  more  than  60 
newspapers  have  already  published  his 
op-ed  columns  on  a  free-lance  basis. 

They  include  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Chicago  Tribune,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Detroit  News,  Houston  Chronicle , 
Houston  Post,  Indianapolis  Star,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  NewS' 
day.  Orange  County  Register,  Orlando 
Sentinel,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Portland 
Oregonian ,  Sacramento  Bee ,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  Seattle  Times,  St.  Louis 
Post'Dispatch,  Toronto  Star,  USA 
Today,  and  Washington  Times. 
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Films  and  more  are 
covered  by  Critics’ 

ENTERTAINMENT  FEATURES  ARE 
being  syndicated  to  newspapers  by  Crit¬ 
ics’  Choice. 

CC  has  already  been  distributing  its 
features  to  electronic  publishers,  includ¬ 
ing  videotex  and  audiotex  services,  in  the 
United  States  and  40  other  countries. 

Included  are  reviews,  listings,  and 
other  material  about  movies,  video  and 
laser  discs,  books,  games,  music,  and 
more.  Reviews  are  available  in  longer 
and  shorter  versions. 

There  is  also  a  “Kids-in-Mind”  fea¬ 
ture  that  helps  parents  make  decisions 
about  whether  they  want  their  children 
to  see  a  particular  film. 

CC  is  based  at  8166  Montgomery  Rd., 
Suite  422,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45236.  Its 
editor  is  Aris  Christofides. 

Feature  offers  odds 
to  p*m.  newspapers 

COLUMBIA  FEATURES,  WHICH 
has  syndicated  the  “Today’s  Line”  daily 
sports  odds  column  for  more  than  14 
years,  has  launched  the  “Tomorrow’s 
Line”  feature  for  p.m.  newspapers. 

‘“Tomorrow’s  Line’  addresses  a  long¬ 
standing  problem  that  p.m.  newspapers 
have  had  in  getting  odds  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  are  not  the  same  as  their  a.m. 
competitors,”  said  Bruce  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.- 
based  Columbia. 

The  feature,  which  is  offered  via 
electronic  delivery  only,  is  written  by 
Mickey  Charles  of  the  Sports  Network 
database. 

His  column  will  also  carry  a  900 
number  for  sports  editors  to  use  to  up¬ 
date  their  line  or  check  its  status.  Pa¬ 
pers  can  publish  this  number  for  readers 
as  well. 

Columbia  said  it  can  translate  the 
feature  into  Spanish  or  French  upon 
request. 

Ex-newspaper  exec 
now  with  syndicate 

GLORIA  BROWN  ANDERSON  has 
been  named  to  the  new  position  of  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  special  features,  at  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate. 

Anderson,  47,  will  oversee  the  edit¬ 
ing  of  columns  and  feature  packages  as 
well  as  magazine  and  book  excerpts. 


QUnia  Brown  Anderson 


Also,  Barbara  Gaynes  will  become 
editor-at-large  after  having  served  as 
managing  editor.  She  will  edit  several 
of  the  syndicate’s  lifestyle  and  enter¬ 
tainment  packages,  and  handle  special 
projects. 

Anderson,  a  journalist  with  more 
than  20  years’  experience,  was  most  re¬ 
cently  an  editor  with  the  New  York 
Times  Week  in  Review. 

She  has  also  been  editor/publisher/co¬ 
owner  of  the  Kendall  Gazette  communi¬ 
ty  newspaper  near  Miami,  founding  edi- 
tor/co-publisher  of  the  Miami  Today 
business  weekly,  managing  editor  of  the 
Knight  news  wire  in  Detroit  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  News,  a  reporter  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  a  re¬ 
porter-editor  for  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer’s  magazine,  and  Sunday/fea¬ 
tures  editor  for  the  Charlotte  Observer. 

The  award-winning  Anderson  has  a 
B.A.  in  journalism  from  the  University 
of  Texas  and  an  M.A.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

New  books  include 
one  covering  AIDS 

A  COLLECTION  OF  cartoons  about 
AIDS  has  been  released  by  the 
Kendall/Hunt  Publishing  Company  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Cartooning  AIDS  Around  the  World, 
which  is  being  made  available  as  a  fund¬ 
raising  tool  to  nonprofit  AIDS  patient 
support  groups  around  the  world,  in¬ 
cludes  110  cartoons  by  61  creators  from 
the  United  States  and  20  other  countries. 

The  book  is  edited  by  Dr.  Maury  For¬ 
man  and  editorial  cartoonist  David 
Horsey  of  the  Seattle  Post'lntelligencer 
and  North  America  Syndicate  (NAS). 
It  includes  a  preface  by  Jerry  and  Jens 


Robinson  of  the  Cartoonists  &  Writ¬ 
ers  Syndicate  (CWS),  which  produced 
the  book  along  with  Cartoon  Inc. 

In  other  publishing  news.  Broad 
Street  Books  of  Philadelphia  has  re¬ 
leased  Abortion  Cartoons  on  Demand!  by 
1992  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial 
cartoonist  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  CWS. 

Another  CWS  creator,  Kevin  “KAL” 
Kallaugher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  an 
editorial  cartoon  collection  out  called 
Kaltoons.  United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnist  Michael  Kinsley  wrote  the 
foreword  to  the  book,  which  is  published 
by  Chatsworth  Press  of  Glyndon,  Md. 

Editorial  cartoonist  Jeff  Danziger  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has  a  collec¬ 
tion  out,  too.  What,  Me  Incumbent?  is 
from  the  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society  of  Boston. 

Also,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  has  published  the  Pen  Pals  book 
featuring  the  work  of  Times-Dispatch 
editorial  cartoonists  Bob  Gorrell  (also 
of  Copley  News  Service)  and  Gary 
Brookins  (also  of  NAS). 

Another  Copley  political  cartoonist, 
David  Catrow  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
NewS'Sun,  has  done  The  Cataract  of 
Lodore  for  Henry  Holt.  It  was  recently 

-J— - - - - — - - 

,  READERS  WANT 
A  COLUMN 
WITH  SOME  BYTE 
TOIL 


Gordon  McComb  has  the  inside  ' 
track  on  personal  computers.  He 
has  written  more  than  25  comput¬ 
er  books  and  1,000  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  on  home  electronics.  Techies 
and  non-techies  alike  will  enjoy 
every  bit  of  his  weekly  Best  Bytes 
column. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  to  or¬ 
der  a  free  sample  today.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
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named  one  of  the  year’s  10  best  illus¬ 
trated  children’s  books  by  the  Neui 
York  Times. 

In  the  comic  collection  area.  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  has  released  Bound  & 
Gagged  Unchained  by  Dana  Summers  of 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Also,  Andrews  &  McMeel  has  re¬ 
leased  Cows  of  Our  Planet,  the  latest  best 
seller  from  “The  Far  Side”  creator  Gary 
Larson  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Tribune  Media  business  columnist 
Tom  Peters  has  written  Liberation  Man¬ 
agement:  Necessary  Disorganization  for 
the  Narwsecond  Nineties  for  Knopf. 

And  “Sew  Easy”  columnist  Madeline 
Guyon  of  Copley  has  written  American 
Crafts:  Easy-to-Make  Projects  from  Tra¬ 
ditional  Folk  Crafts  for  Rizzoli. 

Tyrrell  to  Creators 

R.  EMMETT  TYRRELL  Jr.’s  column  is 
now  being  distributed  by  Creators 
Syndicate. 

Tyrrell,  who  was  formerly  with  King 
Features  Syndicate,  describes  himself 
as  “a  conservative  of  moderate  disposi¬ 
tion  and  libertarian  inclination.” 

He  is  the  founder  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  American  Spectator  politi¬ 
cal/cultural  monthly,  a  writer  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  other  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers,  an  author  of  books  such  as  The 
Conservative  Crack-Up  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  and  a  frequent  television- 
show  guest. 

The  award-winning  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  —  who  was  one  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  favorite  columnists  — 
does  his  weekly  syndicated  feature  for 
papers  such  as  the  Arizona  Republic,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  New  York  Post,  and  Orange 
County  Register. 

Vinegar  endorsed 

HELOISE  HAS  MADE  her  first  prod¬ 
uct  endorsement,  according  to  USA 
Today. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate  writer 
is  backing  Heinz’s  All  Natural  Clean¬ 
ing  Vinegar  in  paid  ads.  In  her  columns 
and  books,  however,  Heloise  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  tout  vinegar  generically,  not 
the  specific  Heinz  brand. 

In  other  marketing  news,  the  “Good 
News/Bad  News”  comic  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  Target  Stores  for  use  in  a  na¬ 
tional  fall  fashion  ad  campaign. 


The  cartoon  panel,  which  looks  at 
“the  funny  business  of  corporate  Amer¬ 
ica,”  is  by  Henry  Martin  of  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

Also,  American  Airlines  has  selected 
Bill  Park  to  be  the  exclusive  cartoon 
contributor  to  its  American  Way  in¬ 
flight  magazine. 

Park  does  the  “Off  the  Leash”  comic 
panel  for  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  top  video  games 

IN  A  SPECIAL  holiday  edition  of  “In¬ 
side  the  Video  Games,”  columnists  Chip 
and  Jonathan  Carter  picked  their  top  10 
video  games  of  the  season. 

The  winner  was  “Super  Mario  Land  2: 
Six  Golden  Coins”  for  Game  Boy. 

Chip  and  his  7-year-old  son  Jonathan 
are  with  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Awards  and  more 

DOUG  MARLETTE  OF  New  York 
Newsday  and  Creators  Syndicate  has 
won  the  11th  annual  Fischetti  Editorial 
Cartoon  Competition  sponsored  by 
Columbia  College  Chicago. 

Marlette,  who  was  one  of  more  than 
1 50  contest  entrants,  received  a  $3,000 
prize. 

Receiving  the  $1,500  second  prize 
was  Dick  Adair  of  the  Honolulu  Advertis¬ 
er,  whose  cartoon  showed  a  huge  crowd 
of  black  South  Africans  surrounding 
white  South  African  wagons  drawn  in  a 
tight  circle.  A  white  near  the  wagons 
tells  the  crowd,  “We’ve  decided  to  share 
power  with  you.” 

In  other  award  news,  the  National 
Press  Foundation  chose  Bill  Schorr  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  over  57  other  entrants 
as  best  editorial  cartoonist  of  1992. 

The  NPF  also  cited  columnist  David 
Broder  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group  for  distin¬ 
guished  contributions  to  journalism. 

Another  well-known  Post  staffer,  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  Herblock  of  Creators, 
has  received  a  Maggie  Award  for  media 
excellence  from  the  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood  Federation  of  America. 

Also,  “B.C.”/“ Wizard  of  Id”  creator 
Johnny  Hart  of  Creators  was  honored 
with  a  star  on  the  sidewalk  by  the  city 
of  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

“Alley  Oop”  artist  Jack  Bender  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  has 
received  the  Ignatz  Career  Achieve- 


DUKE  DUKE 


Marlette’s  winning  cartoon. 


ment  Award  from  the  Orlandocon 
comics  convention. 

Speaking  of  “Alley  Oop,”  that  strip’s 
caveman  title  character  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  30  bronze  sculptures  by  Gary 
Smith  to  mark  the  centennial  of  comics 
later  this  decade. 

In  other  honors  news,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  interior-design 
columnist  Rita  St.  Clair  was  one  of  33 
women  invited  to  participate  in  a 
“Women  of  Design”  exhibit  that 
opened  in  New  York  in  October  and 
will  move  to  Washington,  D.C.’s  Na¬ 
tional  Building  Museum  in  January. 

Another  LATS  columnist,  real-es¬ 
tate  writer  Edith  Lank,  is  now  a  regular 
commentator  on  the  American  Public 
Broadcasting  Network’s  Sound  Money 
radio  program. 

Editorial  cartoons 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS  ARE  being 
offered  to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
by  Geoff  Yerke. 

The  cartoonist  has  studied  political 
science,  international  affairs,  Soviet  af¬ 
fairs,  and  philosophy.  He  has  been  an 
ironworker  as  well  as  a  teacher  in 
Chicago’s  inner  city  and  the  barrios  of 
Mexico  City. 

Yerke  —  whose  clients  already  in¬ 
clude  about  two  dozen  weekly  papers  — 
is  based  at  Geoffrey  Features,  1110 
Old  World  Third  St.,  Suite  372,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  53203. 


A  ‘bye  Qeorge’  view. 
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covering  the  disaster,  burnout  set  in  and 

the  wire  service  team  was  replaced  by 

another. 

TTie  panelists  noted  that  some  staffers 
resist  being  taken  off  the  story  and 
would  work  until  they  dropped  if  al¬ 
lowed  to. 

They  said  that  many  off-duty  employ¬ 
ees  called  or  came  in  to  volunteer  for  as¬ 
signments,  an  offer  that  was  welcomed 
hut  boosted  already  mounting  overtime 
costs. 

Another  editor,  Doug  Clifton  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  observed  that  “disaster 
plans  never  meet  eventualities.”  He  re¬ 
vealed  ruefully  that  the  paper’s  principal 
plan  concerned  the  fall  of  Fidel  Castro 
in  Cuba. 

Clifton  cited  cellular  phones  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  foul-up.  He  said  he  had  talked 
to  reporters  who  had  had  great  success 
with  cellular  phones  while  covering  Hur¬ 
ricane  Hugo  in  South  Carolina. 

However,  during  Andrew  the  cells  got 
scrambled,  rendering  the  phones  useless, 
he  went  on. 

“Plans  never  quite  live  up  the  test  of 
reality,”  Clifton  said.  “Whatever  your 


plan,  keep  developing  and  updating  it.” 

Earl  Maucker  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel,  said  his  paper’s  plan  was  di¬ 
rected  mainly  at  storm  damage  to  coast¬ 
line  high-rises,  not  at  inland  areas  where 
thousands  of  homes  were  destroyed  in 
Dade  County. 

“We  didn’t  realize  the  destruction  un¬ 
til  dawn  broke  and  then  we  had  to  put  a 
whole  new  plan  into  effect,”  Maucker 
said. 

He  also  ref)orted  trouble  with  cellular 
phones,  forcing  reliance  on  other  means 
of  communication.  Although  Andrew 
missed  Broward  County,  the  home  of 
the  Sun-Sentinel,  the  hurricane  inspired 
stories  angled  for  its  readers,  including 
an  examination  of  the  county’s  building 
codes  and  a  “what  if’  piece  on  such  a 
hapf)ening  in  the  area. 

The  editors  uniformly  warned  their 
colleagues  to  expect  big  bills  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  major  weather  story. 

Clifton  said  that  the  Herald  went 


$1.5  million  over  budget  while  losing 
10,000  in  circulation  because  hundreds 
of  subscribers  no  longer  had  homes  for 
delivery.  Some  of  the  destroyed  and 
damaged  homes  were  those  of  his  own 
newsroom  personnel,  adding  to  his 
staffing  problem,  he  said. 

The  Sun-Sentinel  ran  up  1 ,800  hours 
of  overtime  the  first  week  of  Andrew 
coverage,  Maucker  said. 

The  overtime  tab  at  the  Star-Bulletin 
was  $13,000  the  first  week  and  $10,000 
the  second  week  of  hurricane  coverage, 
Flanagan  reported.  Hiring  a  plane  for  a 
flight  to  Kauai  cost  $1,000,  he  said.  The 
Advertiser’s  expenses  were  similar,  Keir 
related. 

Aheam  said  AP  went  all  out  on  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  hurricanes  without  concern¬ 
ing  itself  about  the  cost.  The  editors  re¬ 
ported  that  there  were  unexpected  ben¬ 
efits  from  the  money  spent. 

The  Herald,  Clifton  said,  gave  away 
papers  for  two  weeks  in  the  stricken 
sections. 

“1  believe  we  generated  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  will  and  loyalty  to  the 
paper,”  he  remarked.  “People  who  got 
the  copies  were  saying,  ‘God  bless  in¬ 
stead  of  goddamn.’  ” 

Single-copy  sales,  Clifton  disclosed. 


shot  up  over  30,000  after  the  storm  had 
broken. 

On  Kauai,  Flanagan  said,  broadcast 
communication  was  virtually  dead  and 
people  found  newspapers  “essential  for 
information.  They  ate  the  papers  up  as  1 
had  never  seen  before.  The  electronic 
media  were  out  of  the  game.” 

“People  had  a  feeling  of  permanence 
about  the  newspaper,”  Maucker  com¬ 
mented.  “They  saw  it  as  a  historical 
document.” 

Anderson  says  terrorism 
must  be  covered 

The  news  media  should  not  hold  back 
on  covering  terrorism  even  though  it 
gives  terrorists  their  desired  publicity,  for¬ 
mer  hostage  Terry  Anderson  told  editors. 

“Censoring  the  news  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer  to  anything  unless  there  is  a  real, 
immediate  and  foreseeable  danger  to 
someone,”  he  said.  “Most  of  the  time 
that  doesn’t  apply.  Journalists  cannot 


“Censoring  the  news  is  not  the  answer  to 
anything  unless  there  is  a  real,  immediate 
and  forseeable  danger  to  someone.” 

—  Terry  Anderson 


decide  who  they  will  be  used  by,  or  how. 
They  can  only  do  their  job,  the  best  way 
they  can.” 

Anderson,  who  was  kidnapped  while 
he  was  AP’s  Middle  East  bureau  chief  in 
Lebanon  and  held  for  nearly  seven  years, 
said  he  agreed  with  the  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  of  not  making  a  deal  with 
his  kidnappers  while  keeping  pressure 
on  them  as  a  means  to  a  solution. 

“That  publicity,  1  think,  added  to  the 
pressure  on  Iran,  on  Syria,  and  even  the 
kidnappers,”  he  opined  at  a  luncheon 
speech.  “And  it  just  might  have  kept  us 
alive  when  our  hosts  finally  decided 
they  could  get  nothing  more  from  us  — 
that  we  were  not  valuable  anymore,”  he 
surmised. 

Anderson  cautioned,  however,  that 
journalists  must  be  careful  in  how  they 
handle  stories  about  terrorists,  noting 
that  “We  can  easily  get  somebody  killed 
with  the  wrong  story,  the  wrong  specula¬ 
tion  in  an  analysis  or  opinion  piece.” 

Still,  he  said,  journalists  should  stick 
to  the  principles  of  a  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation,  the  public’s  right  to  know,  and 
a  duty  to  tell  as  much  of  the  truth  as 
possible. 

Anderson,  who  marked  a  year  of  free¬ 
dom  on  Dec.  4,  thanked  the  APME 
members  and  their  newspapers  for  their 
support  during  his  captivity,  saying  that 
he  and  his  fellow  hostages  managed  to 
hear  occasionally  about  the  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  release. 

“1  assure  you  they  meant  a  great  deal 


Another  lesson  absorbed,  Keir  continued,  was  to 
maintain  a  reserve  “bullpen”  of  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  who  can  replace  those  who  have  been  on  the 
story  for  several  hours  or  days  and  are  exhausted  . . . 
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and  helped  to  keep  up  or  spirits  in  very 
dark  times.  I  think  they  also  contributed 
to  the  combination  of  factors,  pressures 
and  influences  that  eventually  brought 
an  end  to  our  ordeal.” 

Anderson,  44,  has  left  AP  —  and 
journalism  as  well,  he  says  —  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  fellow  at  the  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center  in  New  York, 
where  he  is  writing  a  book  about  his  ex¬ 
periences. 

An  APME  convention  resolution 
honored  Anderson  as  a  “model  of 
courage”  for  journalists  and  the  world. 

“In  an  age  when  journalists  are  of¬ 
ten  scorned  and  blamed  for  the  world’s 
ills,  we  salute  Terry  Anderson  as  an 
example  of  physical  and  moral  strength 
that  we  can  all  emulate,”  the  resolu¬ 
tion  declared. 


ington  bureau  news  editor,  said,  she 
had  lived  with  the  fear  of  being  fired  or 
professionally  held  back  because  she  is 
a  lesbian. 

Newspaper  coverage 
of  inner  cities 

The  “narrow,  distorted  view”  by  the 
press  of  ethnic  minorities  fuels  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  conflicts  that  contribute  to  in¬ 
ner-city  upheavals  such  as  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  riots,  Los  Angeles  Times  media  crit¬ 
ic  David  Shaw  believes. 

“That  view  strongly  influences  how 
whites  and  white  institutions  such  as  the 
police,  courts  and  school  systems  per¬ 
ceive  and  treat  minorities,”  Shaw  said. 

“Only  15%  of  the  poor  people  in  the 
United  States  are  black,  but  one  would 
not  know  that  from  most  press  cover¬ 
age,”  Shaw  said.  “Nor  would  one  know 
that  most  violent  criminals,  drug-users, 
prostitutes,  illiterates,  high  school 
dropouts,  juvenile  delinquents,  jobless 
and  poor  people  in  this  country  are 
white.  Or  that  a  vast  majority  of  blacks 
and  Latinos  are  none  of  the  above.” 

He  added  that  his  questioning  of  about 
a  dozen  Times  reporters  and  editors  dis¬ 
closed  that  they  did  not  put  much  priori¬ 
ty  on  the  inner-city  and  minority  com¬ 
munities  until  the  riots  last  April.  ■E(S’P 

Scooped 
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Common  Cause  magazine,  took  informa¬ 
tion  she  had  obtained  about  the  senator 
to  Post  executive  editor  Leonard  Down- 
ie,  who  teamed  her  up  with  Post  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  Charles  Shepard. 

Their  pursuit  of  the  story,  said 
Church,  took  them  to  Oregon,  where 
they  confronted  Packwood  with  the 
women’s  accusations  five  days  before  the 
election.  Packwood,  the  Oregonion 
piece  said,  stalled  questioning.  Church 
said  the  Oregonian  learned  that  the  Post 
was  working  on  the  story  but  still  held 
hack  from  printing  it. 

However,  the  Post  also  believed  that 
the  allegations,  in  the  face  of  Pack- 
wood’s  denials,  were  not  firm  enough  for 
a  pre-election  story. 

Downie,  Church  reported,  said  the 
story  was  not  ready  to  run  before  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

In  reference  to  the  Oregonian’s  report¬ 
ing  of  the  story,  metro  editor  Bob  Cald¬ 
well  was  quoted  as  saying,  “I  felt  that 
what  we  did  at  the  time  was  appropriate 
at  the  time.  A  late  attack  [just  before  the 
election]  would  have  to  be  unassailable  in 
order  to  even  consider  publishing  it  and 
we  were  far  from  that.”  ■ES’P 
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readers  would  not  be  interested. 

“While  1  surely  do  not  ask  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism  to  join  me  in  my  ob¬ 
jective,  1  would  offer  that  we  have  a 
joint  problem  in  getting  certain  things 
reported  simply  because  they  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  on  the  back  burner,”  he 
told  the  SPJ. 

Still,  it  is  not  enough  that  scientific 
warnings,  data  and  studies  be  reported, 
Kendall  said — this  information  should, 
like  any  other  news  story,  be  given  fair 
and  accurate  coverage. 

The  scientist  says  that  he  is  troubled 
when  reporters  couple  assertions  made 
by  credible  sources  with  opposing  views 
offered  by  sources  with  lower  credibility. 

For  instance,  in  one  newspaper  article 
on  the  “Warning  to  Humanity,”  a  spokesman 
for  an  industry  group  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  global  warming,  acid  rain,  ozone  de¬ 
pletion  and  other  environmental  ills  were 
“bogus,”  according  to  Kendall. 

“One  can’t  leave  it  that  way,  for  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons,”  he  said. 

Kendall  pointed  out  that  global 
warming  has  been  studied  by  many  cli¬ 
matologists,  meteorologists  and  inter¬ 
governmental  agencies,  and  that  key 
data  supporting  the  theory  has  been  re¬ 
futed  by  only  “a  very  tiny  minority”  of 
scientists. 

Environmental  concerns  are  “prob¬ 
lems  that  we  all  share,”  he  related,  “and 
you  have  to  be  careful  in  reporting 
things  because,  as  one  of  my  colleagues 
remarked,  some  people  will  believe  just 
about  anything.” 

Journalists  must  determine  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  how  they  can  assign  credi¬ 
bility  to  these  “other  sources,”  he  of¬ 
fered,  admitting  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  adopt  across-the-board,  guidelines  for 
making  such  judgments. 

All  this  finger  pointing  is  not  to  say 
that  Kendall  and  his  colleagues  do  not 
make  errors  themselves.  He  was  quick  to 
note  that  the  world  scientific  communi¬ 
ty  once  considered  Einstein’s  theory  of 
relativity  to  be  “crackpot.” 

Kendall  lamented  that,  through  the 
ages,  the  global  society  has  had  little  in¬ 
terest  in  its  future.  He  stressed  at  the  SPJ 
gathering  that,  regardless  of  this  histori¬ 
cally  dispassionate  stance,  timely  report¬ 
ing  on  the  environmental  woes  of  the 
day  is  essential. 

“We  are  tampering  with  a  complex 
web  of  life  as  human  beings  in  unpre¬ 
dictable,  massive  ways,”  he  explained, 
“and  things  could  go  catastrophically 
wrong  if  we  have  no  knowledge.”  BEd?? 


Gay  columnist 
speaks  on  diversity 

In  another  convention  speech.  Deb 
Price,  the  first  person  to  write  a  column 
about  gays  and  lesbians  for  mainstream 
newspapers,  asserted  that  editors  who 
encourage  homosexual  staff  members  to 
come  out  of  the  closet  can  further  diver¬ 
sify  their  papers. 

That  is  how  she  became  a  columnist 
for  the  Detroit  News,  she  added. 

Price  explained:  “An  editor  can  look 
about  the  newsroom  and  see  if  she  has  a 
diverse  staff  —  different  races,  women 
and  men,  people  with  disabilities,  who 
can  offer  perspective  and  knowledge 
from  their  life  experiences.  But  without 
effort,  she  won’t  know  who  on  her  staff 
is  gay,  and,  as  a  result,  she’ll  he  missing 
rich  opportunities.” 

Among  the  opportunities.  Price  went 
on,  are  having  the  newspaper  more  ac¬ 
curately  portray  the  world,  putting  gay 
employees  at  ease  and  helping  them  be¬ 
come  more  productive,  and  understand¬ 
ing  “how  discrimination  stunts  the  lives 
of  gay  people  .  .  .  and  why  our  civil 
rights  movement  is  so  important  to  the 
future  of  this  nation.” 

Price,  whose  column  is  available 
through  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  distributes  Gannett  News 
Service,  said  it  is  likely  that  newsrooms 
contain  gays  who,  like  her,  would  write 
about  homosexual  lifestyles  if  encour¬ 
aged  to  reveal  themselves. 

She  noted  that  she  voluntt-ered  to  do 
her  column  after  reading  a  Detroit  News 
bulletin  board  notice  in  its  Washington 
office  that  committed  the  paper  to  pro¬ 
viding  equal  opportunity  regardless  of 
sex,  age,  religion,  ethnicity,  disability, 
national  origin  or  sexual  orientation. 

Until  then.  Price,  the  News’  Wash¬ 
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what  it  wishes,”  Gopsill  said,  “but  should 
be  more  accountable  for  what  it  has 
printed  afterward.” 

The  newspaper  owners,  he  observed, 
“have  had  40  years  of  running  a  volun¬ 
tary  system,  and  it’s  never  worked.  No 
other  profession  or  business  is  seriously 
regarded  as  being  capable  of  policing  it¬ 
self.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  public 
should  believe  that  the  press  is  capable 
of  controlling  itself.” 

The  Press  Complaints  Commission, 
he  feels,  “is  simply  a  plaything  of  the 
proprietors.  It’s  a  public  relations  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  owners  of  the  press.” 

The  NUJ,  Gopsill  went  on,  is  opposed 
to  prior  restraint:  “The  citizen  has  a 
right  to  have  an  inaccuracy  that’s  been 
published  about  [him]  corrected,  but  the 
citizen  does  not  have  the  right  to  stop 
the  paper  publishing  it  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  the  essential  distinction.” 

The  NUJ  has  mixed  feelings  about 


Soley’s  bill.  While  the  union  favors  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  about  the  correction  of  in¬ 
accuracies,  it  is  suspicious  of  any  regula¬ 
tory  body  that  would  be  set  up  by  the 
government. 

“The  principle  of  a  statutory  body  reg¬ 
ulating  the  press  is  not  a  good  one,” 
Gopsill  continued,  “and  it  would  have 
to  be  very,  very  independent  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  would  also  want  it  to  be  much 
more  independent  than  the  Press  Com¬ 
plaints  Commission  is  of  the  editors  and 
the  press  proprietors.” 

The  NUJ  is  acutely  aware  that  some  of 
the  worst  excesses  of  the  British  tabloid 
p>ress  are  carried  out  by  its  own  members. 

The  union,  Gopsill  pointed  out,  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  controlling  this. 
No  NUJ  member,  he  said,  has  ever  been 
expelled  for  violating  the  union’s  strict 
code  of  ethical  conduct.  He  noted  that 
one  NUJ  member  was  expelled  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  by  the  union 
for  ethics  violations. 

The  influence  of  employers,  Gopsill 
believes,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  union. 

“You  do  what  you  have  to  do,”  he  re¬ 
marked  about  NUJ  members  who  work 
for  the  tabloids. 

The  Newspaper  Society,  which  repre¬ 


sents  regional  and  local  newspapers,  is 
opposed  to  the  introduction  both  of  a 
privacy  law  and  any  new  criminal  of¬ 
fenses  aimed  at  the  press.  It  is  also 
against  the  imposition  of  new  restric¬ 
tions  on  court  reporting.  Regional  pa¬ 
pers  make  great  efforts  to  distance  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mind  of  the  public  from  the 
excesses  of  the  national  tabloid  press. 

The  society  submitted  an  argument  to 
Calcutt  in  September  1992  in  the  form 
of  a  booklet  titled  “Britain’s  Press:  In 
Defense  of  Self-Regulation.”  This  book¬ 
let  argued  that  the  press  should  not 
“have  a  status  which  is  any  different 
from  that  of  individual  citizens.  It 
should  not  have  any  special  legal  privi¬ 
leges,  nor  should  it  be  subject  to  special 
legal  detriments.” 

Soley  emphasizes  that  his  bill  con¬ 
tains  no  provisions  for  prior  restraint. 
No  story  could  be  stopped,  he  declared. 
“What  happens  is  that  it  can  be  correct¬ 
ed  after  it’s  been  published.” 

The  press  authority,  Soley  argued, 
would  also  promote  press  freedom  and 


provide  a  forum  for  the  debate  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  standards,  “and  we  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  journalists  out  there  who  ac¬ 
tually  do  worry  very  deeply  about  the 
methods  of  some  of  their  colleagues.” 

Soley  is  also  concerned  about  monop¬ 
olistic  control  of  the  press,  which,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  magnifies  the  decisions  of  news¬ 
paper  groups  to  ignore  or  trivialize  cer¬ 
tain  issues. 

He  took  the  position,  for  instance, 
that  much  recent  serious  investigative 
journalism — into  such  areas  as  miscar¬ 
riages  of  justice — “was  done  by  the  regu¬ 
lated  broadcast  media.” 

The  frequent  role  of  sections  of  the 
print  media  during  these  controversies, 
he  added,  was  to  attack  the  work  of  the 
broadcast  journalists. 

Soley  reported  “quite  strong”  support 
for  his  bill  from  Conservative  members 
of  Parliament,  whose  backing  will  be 
needed  if  it  is  to  pass. 

“I’ve  had  about  15  letters  from  Tory 
MPs  making  it  clear  they  will  definitely 
support  me.  There  are  other  indications 
of  support,  but  not  so  categorical  and  so 
clear.” 

Such  support  becomes  especially  im¬ 


portant,  given  the  government’s  small  j 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ■ 

Tories  and  the  tabloid  press  are  natur-  I 
al  allies,  and  Conservative  governments 
have  usually  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
newspaper  bias.  However,  Soley  pointed  | 
out  that  many  Conservative  MPs  are  an¬ 
gry  at  what  they  see  as  intrusive  press  1 
coverage  of  the  royal  family  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  of  once-loyal  papers  | 
to  attack  the  government  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  Prime  Minister  John  Major. 

Recently  four  Labor  MPs  submitted  a 
House  of  Commons  motion  calling  for 
the  banning  of  the  pro-Conservative 
London  Evening  Standard  for  an  “outra¬ 
geous  breach  of  privacy”  after  it  had 
printed  details  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer’s  problems  in  making  credit 
card  payments. 

In  response.  Standard  editor  Stewart 
Steven  wrote,  in  combative  fashion,  to 
the  four  MPs  and  pointed  out  that  the 
story  had  actually  been  broken  by  The 
Sun  and  followed  up  by  the  Standard 
and  a  number  of  other  papers. 

“It  is  because  some  MPs  these  days  are 
so  slovenly,  so  ill-informed,  so  massively 
incompetent,  so  ignorant  and  so  un¬ 
aware  of  the  world  around  them,”  he 
wrote,  “that  we  must  thank  God  for  a 
free  press.” 

There  is  resentment  in  Tory  circles  at 
the  destruction  of  Mellor’s  political  ca¬ 
reer.  As  minister  for  national  heritage, 
he  warned  tabloid  editors  they  were 
“drinking  at  the  Last  Chance  Saloon.” 

Mellor  resigned  after  intense  press 
coverage  of  his  affair  with  an  actress  and  ' 
his  acceptance  of  expensive  hospitality 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

Soley  believes  Mellor’s  fate  was  linked 
to  the  stand  he  took  against  the  press. 

“I  think  the  press  were  worried  that 
he  was  going  to  take  them  on,”  he  said, 

“so  I  think  they  just  went  for  him.” 

Soley  said  that  support  for  his  bill  is 
also  coming  from  Conservative  MPs 
who  “have  come  either  from  journalistic 
backgrounds  or  from  a  political  stand¬ 
point  which  is  opposed  to  monopoly, 
and  those  ones  are  aware  of  what  the 
problems  are  and  want  something  done 
about  it.” 

Rupert  Murdoch,  for  instance,  con¬ 
trols  about  a  third  of  British  national 
newspaper  circulation. 

“I  believe  that  citizens  have  a  right  to 
expect  their  news  to  be  reported  accu¬ 
rately,”  Soley  said.  “I  think  that  is  even 
more  important  when  there  is  monopo¬ 
listic  control.  If  you  report  things  inac¬ 
curately,  I  am  no  longer  getting  news. 
What  I  am  getting  is  some  form  of  dis¬ 
torted  news.”  BECT 


The  Newspaper  Society,  which  represents  regional 
and  local  newspapers,  is  opposed  to  the  introduction 
both  of  a  privacy  law  and  any  new  criminal  offenses 
aimed  at  the  press. 
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Sarajevo 

Continued  from  page  10 

“At  that  time,  the  paper  was  manipu¬ 
lated  ...  by  appointment  of  editors  and 
directors  by  the  party.  So  they  would 
bring  some  party  secretary  without  any 
journalistic  experience  and  put  him  as 
editor  in  chief  or  director,  and  that  was 
the  way  they  controlled  the  paper.” 

When  the  winds  of  democracy  began 
to  spread  throughout  Eastern  Europe  in 
the  late  1980s,  Oslobodjenje  “helped  to 
expose  some  wrongdoings  by  party  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  by  party  leaders  in  Bosnia,  and 
that  made  the  public  there  more  confi¬ 
dent  of  the  paper,  trusting  us  more.” 

Seizing  the  opportunity  while  the  par¬ 
ty  was  weakened,  the  paper’s  staff  insist¬ 
ed  on  electing  its  own  editor  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1988  and  chose  Kurspahic,  “and 
that,  of  course,  gave  me  a  new  strength,” 
he  explained. 

“Being  elected  by  them  I  was  feeling 
much  more  responsible  to  them  and  to 
the  public  than  to  anyone  else.  That 
helped  me  to  develop  that  liberal  con¬ 
cept  of  the  paper,  which  was  conserva¬ 
tive  on  facts.  We  are  trying  to  have  as 
much  facts  as  possible  —  and  as  free 
commentary  as  possible. 

“Our  columnists  write,  of  course,  as 
they  feel  about  things.  So  we  have  histo¬ 
ry  which  is  not  just  a  one-way  street.  We 
had  our  history  of  experiences  with  the 
party  control,  we’ve  had  history  of  open¬ 
ness  in  which  we  participated.  That’s 
not  something  that  someone  just  gave  to 
us,  we  fought  for  that. 

“It  wasn’t  very  easy  to  get  that  chance 
to  be  professionals  by  ourselves  and  to 
decide  on  professional  matters  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  then  we  somehow  managed 
to  become,  by  professional  standards,  by 
professional  recognition,  the  best  paper 
in  the  country.” 

That  strong  sense  of  professionalism 
stayed  with  the  journalists  even  as  the 
“war  broke  out,  and  we  experienced  all 
sorts  of  troubles,”  he  said. 

“To  begin  with,  we  couldn’t  bring  any 
supply  of  print  paper  to  the  city.  It  was 
blocked.  It  was  besieged,”  Kurspahic 
said. 

“Our  aggressors  wouldn’t  allow  us  to 
get  that  supply,  because  that’s  the  basic 
idea,  to  destroy  free  press  in  order  to  pro¬ 
ject  their  own  ideas  on  divided  Bosnia.” 

In  order  to  preserve  as  much  paper  as 
possible,  the  circulation  of  Oslobodjenje 
was  cut  from  about  60,000  to  between 
10,000  and  12,000.  In  addition,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  went  from  20  to  eight,  and 
the  paper  was  reduced  to  textbook  size. 

“We  would  print  even  wall  newspa¬ 


per,  one-copy  paper,  but  we  won’t  stop 
operating,”  Kurspahic  said.  “But,  we 
hope  that  somehow  some  supply  of  the 
paper  might  reach  us,  because  there  is  a 
huge  sense  of  international  press  solidar¬ 
ity  about  our  case.” 

When  he  spoke  to  E&P  in  early  De¬ 
cember,  Kurspahic  said  there  was  some 
newsprint  for  Oslobodjenje  available 
outside  the  city,  and  he  was  hoping  a 
way  could  be  found  to  smuggle  it  past 
enemy  lines. 

Another  obstacle  to  publication  was 
the  physical  attack  on  the  newspaper’s 
building. 

“It  was  exposed  to  sniper  fire,  to  mor¬ 
tars,  to  machine-gun  fire  and  tank  fire,” 
Kurspahic  explained. 

“I  happened  to  be  in  the  building 
when  tanks  started  to  shoot  at  us.  They 
brought  it  some  1 50  meters  away  from 
the  building  and  it  would  fire  seven  mis¬ 
siles,  one  by  one.” 

The  glass  and  aluminum  building, 
when  hit  by  a  tank,  “screams  like  a  cat 
when  someone  kicks  it.  It  lasts,  it’s  not 
just  a  sound  in  a  second.  You  hear  that 
cry  for  minutes.  I  was  really  moved  by 
that.” 

The  building  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  staffers  now  work  underground  in 
an  atomic  bomb  shelter. 

“In  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  moving, 
or  coming  and  going  to  our  office,  we 
have  decided  to  organize  work  in  seven- 
day  shifts,”  Kurspahic  explained. 

“So  a  team  of  editors,  usually  10  peo¬ 
ple,  comes  on  Mondays  and  they  stay 
there  for  seven  days.  They  sleep  there, 
they  eat  there,  whatever  they  can.” 

To  gather  the  news,  reporters  still 
must  move  throughout  the  city,  to  the 
war  zones.  One  photographer  was  killed 
while  on  assignment,  taking  pictures  of 
people  collecting  water. 

Six  Oslobodjenje  staffers  have  been 
killed  since  the  war  began,  and  10  have 
been  wounded,  including  Kurspahic.  His 
leg  was  shattered  in  a  car  collision  that 
occurred  as  he  sped  through  the  streets 
at  140  kilometers  per  hour  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  fired  upon. 

During  the  two  months  he  was  in  the 
hospital,  editors  came  to  Kurspahic’s 
bedside  for  meetings,  and  he  continued 
to  write,  while  the  paper  continued  to 
publish. 

“I  can  even  be  killed  and  the  paper 
would  operate  without  me,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Journalists  bring  their  stories  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  location  downtown,  away  from  the 
main  office,  and  then  one  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  takes  his  own  car  and  drives 
through  the  sniper  and  mortar  fire  to  the 
production  site. 


For  international  news,  Oslobodjenje 
staffers  listen  to  shortwave  radios,  pick¬ 
ing  up  stories  from  the  BBC,  Voice  of 
America  and  other  foreign  stations. 

When  their  generator  is  running,  the 
journalists  also  sometimes  watch  satel¬ 
lite  television. 

The  generator  uses  a  great  deal  of  oil, 
which  also  is  in  short  supply,  so  it  is 
turned  on  for  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  just 
long  enough  to  run  the  printing  press. 
The  rest  of  the  time,  journalists  work  by 
candlelight. 

Even  with  reporters  and  editors  man¬ 
aging  to  produce  a  paper  each  day  de¬ 
spite  these  conditions,  there  still  is  the 
problem  of  distribution. 

Before  the  war,  Oslobodjenje  had 
some  700  kiosks,  all  of  which  have  been 
destroyed.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  find 
drivers  who  will  travel  in  the  city,  the 
reporters  take  their  cars  to  distribute  the 
paper  themselves. 

Despite  the  danger,  Kurspahic  said  he 
has  more  people  who  want  to  work  for 
him  than  he  can  productively  employ. 

In  addition,  with  a  staff  that  almost 
perfectly  mirrors  the  proportion  of 
Serbs,  Muslims  and  Croats  in  Bosnia, 
Oslobodjenje  is  a  microcosm  of  the  ideal 
it  advocates  in  its  editorial  pages, 
“which  is  a  state  in  which  all  people,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  ethnic  origins,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  religion,  can  and  have  to 
work  together,  tolerate  each  other.” 

Kurspahic  said  he  believes  that  is  why 
his  paper’s  building  was  attacked  as 
fiercely  as  it  was. 

“The  only  thing  they  want  to  prove  is 
that  living  together  isn’t  possible  any¬ 
more.  So  when  they  destroy  us,  they  also 
shoot  at  the  idea  that  living  together  is 
possible,”  he  said. 

“I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  repre¬ 
sent  an  almost  ideal  ethnic  picture  of 
Bosnia,  which  is  the  Bosnia  we  advocate 
in  our  writings,  makes  me  also  profes¬ 
sionally  proud,”  the  editor  in  chief  said, 
adding  that  his  staff  “is  connected  by 
their  exclusively  professional  ties,  noth¬ 
ing  else.  There  is  not  ideology,  there  is 
nothing  else  which  connects  us  but  our 
sense  of  professionalism.” 

One  year  shy  of  the  newspaper’s  50th 
anniversary  —  it  was  started  by  the  lib¬ 
eration  movement  in  1943,  thus  its 
name,  which  means  Liberation  — 
Kurspahic  would  like  to  celebrate  by 
“renovating”  Oslobodjenje. 

“We  owe  that  to  our  readers,  to  our 
colleagues  who  were  killed  or  wounded 
during  this  war,”  he  said,  noting  that  a 
number  of  European  and  U.S.  journal¬ 
ism  organizations  have  indicated  they 
would  help.  BEOT 
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Continued  from  page  56 
are  funding  basic  research  to  find  com¬ 
pletely  new  technological  means  of  con¬ 
veying  information  or  supporting  deep 
research  into  blending  existing  modem 
technologies  to  become  the  news  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  future. 

A  major  reason  for  the  lack  of  basic 
research  has  been  that  many  publishers 
still  consider  themselves  to  be  in  the 
newspaper  business  rather  than  the  news 
business.  As  a  result,  they  see  no  reason 
to  engage  in  research  that  might  change 
what  they  perceive  to  be  their  product. 

The  seeming  lack  of  import  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  is  somewhat 
understandable.  Newspapers  are  a  prod¬ 


uct  with  a  much  longer  product  life  cy¬ 
cle  —  now  more  than  300  years  —  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  other  manufacturing 
industries,  in  which  life  cycles  are  some¬ 
times  shorter  than  one  year. 

The  rise  of  competition  in  news  and 
advertising  delivery  in  the  past  genera¬ 
tion,  however,  makes  this  lack  of  interest 
shortsighted  and  risks  the  loss  of  compet¬ 
itiveness  against  other  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  products.  That  reality  is  seen 
every  year  as  fewer  and  fewer  potential 
new  consumers  choose  newspapers  as 
their  source  of  news  and  advertising. 

What  is  being  done? 

For  the  most  part,  newspapers  are  fo¬ 
cusing  their  efforts  on  applied  research 
that  can  be  rapidly  used  to  improve  ex¬ 
isting  operations. 

Although  some  efforts  are  being  made 
to  find  cost-efficient  and  labor-saving 
technology,  studies  of  how  to  improve 
the  desirability  of  papers  are  the  most 
common  research  type.  This  market- 
based  research  takes  up  the  bulk  of  the 
time  and  money  spent  on  research. 

Such  research  is  then  used  to  develop 
small  improvements  for  existing  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  lowest  form  of  product  develop¬ 
ment.  The  result  is  that  many  managers 
have  come  to  believe  that  merely  chang¬ 
ing  typography  and  layout,  increasing 
the  use  of  graphics,  and  using  summary 


devices  to  increase  the  speed  with  which 
readers  scan  the  paper  constitutes  serious 
product  development  that  ensures  the 
future  viability  of  newspapers.  That  view 
is  narrow  and  dangerous. 

Some  firms  are  going  beyond  merely 
improving  their  single  newspaper  prod¬ 
uct  by  increasingly  using  research  to  find 
ways  to  establish  subsidiary  products, 
such  as  specialized  advertising  publica¬ 
tions  devoted  to  automobiles  or  real  es¬ 
tate,  or  weekly  papers  aimed  at  seniors, 
sports  enthusiasts  and  other  specialized 
groups. 

The  development  of  such  publica¬ 
tions  increases  the  prospect  for  good  fi¬ 
nancial  performance  of  newspapers  pub¬ 
lishing  such  products  in  the  near  future 
by  increasing  the  number  of  revenue 


sources  and  reducing  the  risk  of  merely 
offering  one  product  to  consumers. 

The  long-term  future  of  such  products 
is  cloudy,  however,  because  —  as  with 
daily  newspapers  —  the  choices  of  what 
information  to  include  is  made  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  not  consumers;  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  inscribing  information  into  a 
static  form  of  visual  communications, 
and  they  are  dependent  upon  costly  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  systems. 

Some  more  progressive  newspaper 
firms  are  trying  to  start  complementary 
news  and  information  products  by  find¬ 
ing  newspaper-oriented  applications  for 
audiotext,  videotext,  and  telecommu¬ 
nications. 

These  efforts  make  it  possible  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  take  control  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  sources,  to  add  audio  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  messages,  and  to  reduce 
production  and  distribution  costs. 

Significant  research  and  development 
efforts  have  been  made  in  these  regards 
by  Gannett,  Knight-Ridder,  Times  Mir¬ 
ror,  Dow  Jones,  and  some  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  papers. 

Nevertheless,  R&D  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  exclusive  province  of  large  papers. 
Small  papers  are  not  always  left  behind. 

“Small  papers  are  not  necessarily  left 
out  of  the  benefits  of  research  because 
some  benefit  from  R&D  done  by  their 
group  owners,”  according  to  Lavine. 


“Other  small  pap)ers  are  doing  very  in¬ 
novative  work,  but  clearly  not  with  the 
breadth  or  scope  of  the  larger  firms,”  he 
said. 

Research  and  development  to  im¬ 
prove  existing  technology  has  generally 
been  left  to  manufacturers  of  prepress, 
press,  and  post-press  equipment  and  oth¬ 
er  suppliers. 

Although  the  AN  PA  supported  some 
joint  technology  research  efforts  with 
suppliers,  only  the  most  innovative  pa¬ 
pers  have  participated  in  joint  efforts  in 
the  application  stage  of  the  product  de¬ 
velopment.  The  majority  of  newspaper 
executives  generally  stand  by  and  wait 
for  such  improvements  to  be  fully  tested 
and  become  commercially  available. 

Despite  its  desires  to  do  more,  the 
AN  PA  narrowed  its  research  interests 
away  from  longer-term  research  to  stud¬ 
ies  on  data  compression  to  increase  the 
speed  of  digital  graphic  production, 
post-press  improvements  that  would  re¬ 
duce  personnel  and  allow  for  targeted 
advertising,  and  development  of  sec¬ 
ondary  products. 

“What’s  happening  is  that  we  are  do¬ 
ing  a  lot  more  targeted  research  on  par¬ 
ticular  developmental  projects  that  are 
very  important  to  the  industry,”  com¬ 
mented  Cashau. 

In  selecting  projects,  he  said,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  consulted  with  industry  execu¬ 
tives.  They  rated  longer-term,  more  ba¬ 
sic  research  as  the  least  important  of 
their  concerns  and  thus  the  association 
concentrated  on  applied  research  with 
shorter  term  results.  Even  with  that  re¬ 
duction  in  scope,  the  ANPA  did  not 
have  sufficient  resources  to  carry  out  the 
tasks. 

“Because  of  our  limited  staff  and  re¬ 
sources  we  have  to  work  to  stimulate  the 
industry,”  Cashau  said.  “W’e  gather  ven¬ 
dors  and  newspaper  people  for  brain¬ 
storming  sessions  and  create  newspaper 
vendor  task  forces  to  work  on  projects.” 

Problems  in  R&D 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  in  the 
newspaper  industry  have  realized  the 
importance  of  broader  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  part  of  strategic  manage¬ 
ment,  the  existing  approaches  are  nar¬ 
row  and  potentially  harmful  to  the  long¬ 
term  future  of  newspaper  companies. 

Research  and  development  for  long¬ 
term  needs  and  viability  is  missing  from 
current  efforts,  and  most  current  re¬ 
search  efforts  are  aimed  at  short-term 
results,  such  as  merely  finding  newspa¬ 
per-oriented  applications  for  electronic 
technologies.  Although  these  are  im¬ 
portant  steps,  the  industry  needs  to  be- 


Given  the  R&D  efforts  in  the  computer,  video, 
and  telecommunications  industries,  the  newspaper 
industry  may  find  itself  denied  future  growth  and 
even  find  its  survival  in  real  question  if  it  does  not 
begin  to  protect  its  long-term  future  through 
a  broader  approach  to  research. 
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gin  to  consider  how  it  will  operate  and 
position  itself  a  century  from  now. 

If  one  looks  at  the  funding  of  basic 
research  involving  communication 
technology  in  commercial  laboratories 
and  research  centers  at  universities,  one 
finds  newspaper  firms  absent  from  the 
list  of  sponsors. 

Even  serious  efforts  to  integrate  the 
most  advanced  existing  technologies 
in  information  centers  that  combine 
audio  and  visual  communication,  static 
and  moving  images,  and  consumer- 
based  information  choices  receive  no 
significant  support  from  newspaper 
companies. 

“If  we  were  a  manufacturing  or  tech¬ 
nology-based  industry,  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  a  larger  investment  in  re¬ 
search  and  development,”  Wilson  de¬ 
clared,  “but  our  business  is  not  domi¬ 
nated  by  large  companies.  We  have  no 
IBM,  Digital,  Procter  &  Gamble,  or 
other  huge  companies  dominating  the 
market.  Our  business  is  really  composed 
of  small  papers.  If  a  half-dozen  large 
firms  dominated,  we  would  probably 
see  greater  emphasis  on  research  and 
development.” 

One  result  of  that  situation  is  that 
the  newspaper  industry  allows  most  of 
its  technological  R&D  to  be  undertak¬ 
en  and  supported  by  the  industry’s  cur¬ 
rent  suppliers.  Although  it  is  useful  in 
improving  current  prepress,  press,  and 
post-press  technology’,  it  serves  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  suppliers  by  preserving 
printing  technology  in  a  way  that  weds 
publishers  to  presses  for  another  gener¬ 
ation  or  more. 

This  does  not  consider  the  longer- 
term  needs  of  the  industry  and  other 
operations.  Significant  thought  and  re¬ 
search  needs  to  be  undertaken  looking 
beyond  existing  hardware  and  its  im¬ 
provement,  and  that  work  has  yet  to 
begin  in  the  industry. 

Another  problem  is  that  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  research  and  development  coordina¬ 
tion  within  the  industry.  Newspaper 
firms  and  individual  newspapers  con¬ 
ducting  research  pursue  their  own  lim¬ 
ited  paths,  and  only  the  smallest  of  ef¬ 
forts  is  made  to  share  and  evaluate  what 
is  learned.  As  a  result,  there  is  much 
duplication  and  wasting  of  resources. 

Although  there  may  sometimes  be 
legitimate  proprietary  concerns,  disclo¬ 
sure  in  the  industry  of  most  of  what  has 
been  learned  in  research  cannot  harm 
individual  newspapers  or  newspaper 
firms  because  of  the  lack  of  direct  news¬ 
paper  competition. 

The  lack  of  coordination  can  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  accurate 
figures  on  research-and-development 


expenditures,  much  less  a  registry  of  ex¬ 
isting  research  or  active  projects. 

The  NAA  has  maintained  no  esti¬ 
mate  of  industrywide  expenditures, 
partly  because  most  newspapers  do  not 
directly  account  for  such  expenditures. 
The  Inland  Press  Association’s  annual 
cost-and-revenue  Gt'  ’■  *  "oteven 
provide  a  mechanism  toi  importing  re¬ 
search  and  development  costs,  not  sur¬ 
prising  since  the  standard  accounts  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  International  Newspaper 
Financial  Executives  do  not  provide 
separate  accounting  for  R&D. 

“When  we  put  the  charts  together, 
the  question  of  R&D  didn’t  even  come 
up,”  noted  Jay  Matthews,  special  pro¬ 
jects  manager  for  INFE.  As  a  result, 
both  large  and  small  papers  are  forced 
to  absorb  costs  in  the  operating  expens¬ 
es  of  major  departments  or  charge  them 
to  general  administrative  accounts. 

Expenditures  for  R&D  activities  are 
not  reported  better  in  public  companies 
either.  Annual  reports  and  10-K  forms 
of  major  firms  do  not  specify  expendi¬ 
tures  for  such  activities. 

One  finds  only  occasionally  a  passing 
reference  to  activities  that  could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  called  research-and-devel- 
opment  efforts  in  the  operating  high¬ 
lights  or  activities  discussions  of  these 
corporations’  annual  reports. 

Given  that  there  is  no  reason  to  hide 
R&D  activities  in  such  reports,  the  lack 
of  attention  to  such  matters  once  again 
indicates  how  unimportant  such  activi¬ 
ties  are  to  the  overall  operations  of 
newspaper  companies. 

This  lack  of  accounting  for  research 
costs  presents  another  problem:  The 
cost  of  doing  research  is  higher  because 
the  newspapers  cannot  gain  tax  credits 
available  for  research-and-development 
investments  without  adequate  report¬ 
ing  of  actual  costs. 

So  despite  the  rhetoric  of  research, 
and  thousands  of  pages  of  market  re¬ 
search  data  tying  newspaper  managers 
up  in  knots,  the  industry  has  not  yet 
moved  to  adopt  R&D  in  its  broadest 
sense,  and  does  not  understand  the  val¬ 
ue  of  investing  in  basic  research. 

There  is  little  effort  to  seek  a  balance 
of  current  and  future  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  or  to  invest  some  research-and- 
development  funds  for  potential  future 
benefit. 

Given  the  R&D  efforts  in  the  com¬ 
puter,  video,  and  telecommunications 
industries,  the  newspaper  industry  may 
find  itself  denied  future  growth  and 
even  find  its  survival  in  real  question  if 
it  does  not  begin  to  protect  its  long¬ 
term  future  through  a  broader  approach 
to  research.  BEOT 


Roseanne 

Continued  from  page  12 
tioning  they  had  seen  me  on  television, 
read  about  me,  or  seen  the  letter,”  Rich¬ 
mond  said.  “It’s  one  of  the  best  things 
that  ever  happened  to  me  professionally, 
and  it’s  also  been  great  fiin  since  I  have  a 
thick  enough  skin  to  absorb  this.” 

In  reference  to  the  letters,  he  said,  “I 
think  a  lot  of  it  is  strictly  an  act.  She  en¬ 
joys  jousting  with  critics  but  she  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  her  opinion.  I  thought  her  letter 
to  me  was  an  amusing  takeoff  on  my  re¬ 
view.” 

Richmond  also  found  amusing 
Arnold’s  statement  to  TV  Guide  that 
her  husband  would  meet  the  reviewer 
“in  an  alley  any  time  and  beat  the  shit 
out  of  him.” 

In  a  Daily  News  column,  Richmond 
retorted:  “If  he  ever  does,  I  swear  I’ll  get 
him  where  he  lives.  I’ll  fax  him.” 

Roseanne  Arnold  seemed  to  have 
mellowed  a  bit  in  her  exchange  with 
Leno. 

“I  don’t  have  time  to  be  angry  at  every¬ 
one,”  she  observed.  BECT 

New  column 

NEW  YORK  NEWSDAY  has  launched 
a  new  weekly  column  focusing  on  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  “Ink,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Paul  D.  Colford,  appears  Thurs¬ 
days.  Colford,  who  joined  Newsday  in 
1980,  has  written  feature  stories  and  a 
Wednesday  column  on  radio  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  will  continue  the  radio 
column. 

The  new  column  will  cover  new 
books  and  acquisitions  by  publishing 
houses,  editorial  departments  and  staff 
changes  at  magazines,  newspapers  and 
book  publishers. 


Motivator 

TO  ENCOURAGE  READERS  to  vote, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  commissioned  and 
ran  five  full-page  color  illustrations  on 
the  paper’s  section  fronts  starting 
Oct.30,  with  the  last  one  appearing  on 
the  front  page  on  Election  Day,  Nov.  3. 

One  Free  Press  secretary  logged  more 
than  100  calls  from  readers  pleased  with 
the  campaign.  The  week  before  the  reg¬ 
istration  deadline.  Free  Press  staffers,  in¬ 
cluding  publisher  Neal  Shine,  were  no¬ 
tarized  and  signed  up  more  than  1 ,000 
Michiganers  in  shopping  centers, 
schools  and  the  paper’s  downtown  lobby 
as  part  of  the  effort. 
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Clinton  likely 
to  hold  fewer 
news  conferences 

GEORGE  STEPHANOPOULOS, 
communications  director  for  president¬ 
elect  Bill  Clinton,  recently  told  re¬ 
porters  that  Clinton  will  hold  “periodic 
and  regular”  news  conferences,  but  like¬ 
ly  would  have  fewer  than  did  President 
Bush. 

According  to  published  reports, 
Stephanopoulos  said  Clinton  was  still 
trying  to  find  a  balance  between  media 
access  and  his  private  life. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
President  Bush  held  more  than  140 
news  conferences,  compared  to  27  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  term  and  2 1  for  the  second 
term  of  President  Reagan. 

Stephanopoulos  said  Clinton  likely 
would  hold  such  news  conferences 
“more  than  Reagan,  a  little  less  than 
Bush.” 

Clinton  has  seemed  uneasy  with  the 
intense  media  glare  several  times  since 
the  election.  Among  his  more  visible 
moments  were  chastising  photographers 
for  luring  his  daughter’s  cat  away  for  a 
photo  op,  as  well  as  bristling  at  journal¬ 
ists  who  intruded  on  a  golf  game. 

Stephanopoulos  reportedly  did  stress 
that  Clinton  would  be  as  accessible  to 
the  press  as  he  has  promised  to  be  to  the 
public. 

“What  you  want  to  do  is  have  some 
kind  of  balance  between  the  president’s 
public  time  and  his  private  time,  and 
we’re  all  searching  for  that  balance  right 
now,”  Stephanopoulos  was  quoted  as 
saying. 

Editor  loses 
election,  returns 
to  newspaper 

A  CONNECTICUT  MANAGING 
editor,  on  leave-of-absence  for  what 
proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Connecticut  state  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  4th  District,  has  returned 
to  regular  duties  at  the  Journal  Inquirer, 
Manchester. 

While  Chris  Powell  did  not  exactly 
rule  out  any  future  political  effort,  he 
tempered  that  remark  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  not  opt  to  seek  elective  office 


and  juggle  such  efforts  with  newspaper 
managing  editor  status. 

Publisher  Elizabeth  S.  Ellis  was  quot¬ 
ed  by  the  Associated  Press  as  saying  that 
Powell’s  resuming  managerial  responsi¬ 
bility  was  based  on  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  return  to  politics. 

Kept  on  the  newspaper  payroll  during 
the  election  campaign,  Powell  was  not 
involved  in  news  operations,  per  se.  His 
efforts  were  concerned  with  layout  of 
television,  real  estate  and  automotive 
pages. 

The  Journal  Inquirer  publishes  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 


THE  A.H.  BELO  Corp.  has  donated  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  reference  collection 
of  clip  files  and  photographs  to  the  Dal¬ 
las  Public  Library,  and  the  paper’s 
1 ,0C)0-volume  library  of  reference  books 
to  Paul  Quinn  College,  Dallas. 

The  collection  of  general  reference 
files  of  clippings  and  photographs  for¬ 
merly  used  by  the  newspaper’s  reporters 
and  writers  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
Dallas  Public  Library’s  system  for  general 
research. 

The  collection  of  reference  books, 
including  current  editions  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  dictionaries,  almanacs  and 
books  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  will 
become  part  of  Paul  Quinn  College’s 
general  library. 

Belo  acquired  the  assets  of  the  Times 
Herald  Printing  Company  after  the 
owners  decided  to  cease  publication  on 
Dec.  9,  1991.  Belo  owns  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
seven  community  papers. 

Bill  to  reduce 
age  for  carriers 
passes  in  Pa. 

LEGISLATION  TO  LOWER  the  age 
limit  for  newspaper  carriers  and  enable 
them  to  start  work  earlier  in  the  day  has 
passed  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  a  vote  of  1 17  to  76.  Ap¬ 
proved  earlier  by  the  Senate,  it  now 


goes  to  Gov.  Robert  P.  Casey. 

The  proposal  would  change  the  1915 
state  child  labor  law  by  lowering  the 
minimum  age  for  newspaper  carriers 
from  1 2  years  to  1 1 ,  and  allowing  them 
to  start  work  an  hour  earlier,  at  5  a.m. 

Rep.  Thomas  Tigue  (D-Luzeme),  an 
opponent  of  the  bill,  said  “anyone  who 
votes  for  this  is  not  interested  in  the 
health,  welfare  and  academic  success  of 
children.” 


THE  GEAUGA  TIMES  LEADER  has 
ceased  publication  after  26  years. 

The  northeast  Ohio  daily  newspaper 
had  a  circulation  of  8,700. 

The  newspaper  had  44  full-time  and 
part-time  employees.  Some  of  the  staff 
will  be  transferred  to  other  Thomson 
newspapers.  Job  workshops  and  career 
counseling  was  scheduled  for  other 
employees. 

“This  is  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us  here,  as 
I’m  sure  it  is  for  our  loyal  readers  and 
advertisers,”  said  Pamela  A.  Strieker, 
the  publisher. 

The  Times  Leader  was  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  Geauga  County,  one 
county  east  of  Cleveland. 

—  AP 


COMMUNITY  NEWS  NETWORK, 
which  publishes  six  weekly  newspapers 
in  southern  Riverside  County,  Calif., 
has  ceased  operations. 

The  closing  put  20  full-time  employ¬ 
ees  and  eight  part-time  employees  out 
of  work,  according  to  publisher  Eileen 
Haag. 

“Continuing  losses  and  a  lack  of  in¬ 
terested  buyers  in  the  market  for  local 
newspapers  are  reasons  for  the  decision,” 
said  a  statement  issued  by  Kemper-Bed- 
ford  Properties  Inc.,  the  parent  company 
of  Community  News  Network. 

The  group  of  tabloid-sized  free  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  began  with  Temecula 
Week  and  Murrieta  Week  in  October 
1989.  The  company  bought  the  Lake 
Ebinore  News  in  August  1989,  and  Sun 
City  Week,  Menifee  Week  and  Canyon 
Lake  Week  grew  out  of  a  1989  reformat¬ 
ting,  Haag  said.. 

—  AP 


Ohio  daily  closes 


Belo  donates 
Times  Herald 
reference  files 


Community  group 
ceases  publication 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


900  PERSONALS 


•••  FREE  900  #'s  ••• 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1  (800)  982-6224 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
god^.  (313)  573-2755. 


CARTOONS 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Daily,  weekly  or  occasional 
For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 

THREE  COMIC  STRIPS,  two  panel 
cartoons,  one  crossword  puzzle.  Send 
$10  (or  4  samples  of  each.  Classic 
Features,  1020  E.  Pass  Rd.,  Gulfport, 
MS  39507  (601)  897-1550. 


CHILDREN'S  HEALTH 


YOUR  CHILD'S  HEALTH.  Weekly  medi¬ 
cal  column  written  by  physician- 
editor  of  two  high  circulation  nation¬ 
al  health  nnogazines.  24  liour  reader 
response  line  with  lots  of  use. 
$10/ week.  Four  week  trial  $20.  Kent 
DeLong  M.D.,  PO  Box  16,  Yucaipa,  CA 
92399,  (714)  797-3532. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
pocked  showbiz  column  "LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 


HUMOR 


"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174  (617 
643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 

(903)  473-7200 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smith-South-(601 )  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(414)  272-6173 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 

(904)  234-1117 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


Killer  Serial  "Life  in  the  Middle." 
Weekly  soap  opera  -  in  print!  Hunxjr. 
A^stery.  Romance.  Samples,  rates. 
UTM,  5120  Brookside  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64112.  (816)  931-6431. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including 
CNN,  24  hours  a  day.  Our  (ax  and 
computer-based  services  keep  you  current 
and  assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For 
information  and  free  samples,  call 
Jim  Smith  at  (800)  825-5/46,  ext. 
312. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


A  Matter  of  Romance 
Welcomes 

Rapid  Publishing,  circ.  85,000 
(818)  791-5236  FAX  797  2335 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rotes.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  #104- 
3283  Casorso  Rorxl,  Kelowrx],  British 
Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  suits 
your  needs,  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokerogeConsulting 
John  L  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hell  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new  classified 
deadlines  will 

be  in  effect  for  the  following  issues. 


ISSUE 


In-Column 

DEADLINE 


Display 

DEADLINE 


Dec.  26 


Dec.  1 8,  1 2  noon  Dec.  1 7, 5PM 

Dec.  23,  1 2  noon  Dec.  22,  5PM 


E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  25th, 

3 1  st  and  January  1  st. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHIlilPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FI  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dollas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

1 2  newspapers,  east  coast, 
gross  revenues  over  $4  million. 
Long-term  owners  retiring. 

Jim  Martin,  JM&A,  (614)  889-9747. 


3  monthly  newspaper  group.  Free  distri¬ 
bution.  Florida  West  Coast.  Estab¬ 
lished  1982.  $40,000.  Terms.  Owner 
retiring.  Box  6168,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  good  profit, 
rural  market,  $275,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Media  Consultant,  (916) 
684-3987. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

New  York  suburban  weekly  group. 
Official  town  newspapers.  5,000  poid 
circulation.  $300,000  gross.  Price 
$100,000,  terms.  Send  to  Box  6140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  COLORADO  exclusive 
weekly,  county  seat,  newspaper  gross 
over  $200,000.  Terms. 

FLORIDA  Legal  twice-weekly,  coastal 
area,  gross  $650,000.  Terms. 
OKLAHOMA  Twice-weekly  &  shopper, 
fast  growth  area,  20M  pop.,  gross 
$800,000. 

Includes  central  plant  interest, 
building.  Favorable  terms. 

ROBERT  N.  BOUTHO 
Bolitho-Cribb,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 
FL  33480  -  (407)  820-8530. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 
n  ASSIFIFT)  niSPl  AY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


EQUIPMENT 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 
2  -  200  mb  drives 
3-3180  nKxiitors 
11  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tope  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mig.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

MAILROOM 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAILROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  713/468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

INSERTERS 

1975  Kansa  320  2  into  1  inserter 
1 985  Kansa  320  7  into  1  w/double  out 
1985  Kansa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1 
inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 
1974  227E  4  into  1 
2  1977  227S  6  into  1 
1980  227S  5  into  1 
1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 
MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 
356-4886 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


GUMMED  LABEUNG  MACHINE 
MAIUNG  MACHINE  SYSTEMS 

MMS  PS  140  labeler 
with  Model  41  (X) 

Quarter  Folder 

Used  less  than  6  months 

SigrKxJe  Strappings  Machines 
(1)  Model  MLN-2A  High  Speed 
(30  straps  per  minute) 

(1)  Model  MLN-2  Standard  Strapper 
(20  straps  per  minute) 

HELL  299  Color  Scanner 
Atx)  Associated  Equipment 

Including  extra  drums,  screens, 
densitometer,  spare  parts,  etc.  Also 
inicudes  film  processor,  revolving 
darkroom  door  safe  lights,  sink,  etc. 

Contact 
Frank  Anthony 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co. 

(615)  757-6402 

MAIL  RCXtM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
occessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


AAAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1 937 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUWRITER  88  TG  TYPESET  PACK¬ 
AGE  Two(2)CompugraphicCompuwriter 
88TG  phototypesetting  units  (fonts  in¬ 
cluded),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor,  1- 
year  supply  of  processing  chemicals  and 
additional  ZRC  t^set  paper,  all  in  good 
condition,  manufacturer  maintained.  You 
must  arrange  shipment.  Price  $10,(XX) 
060.  Contact  Publisher,  The  Reporter, 
Florida  Keys  (305)  852-3216. 

UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accom¬ 
panying  1  LogE  Line17A  and  1  LogE 
Linel  developers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10011. 

FOR  SALE 

Ultra  Setter  90  pica  output  imager 
with  Hyphen  RIP  for  PC  or  Macintosh,  23 
rolls  of  IR  film  and  6  rolls  of  IR 
paper  included  $25,000.  ECRM  Autokon 
1000  imager  -  $20,(XX).  Royal  Zenith 
4050  drum  Scanner  -  $5,000. 

All  equipment  is  operational  and  con  be 
viewed  running.  Call  Daryl  Lorberter 
(715)  833-9221. 

raESSES 

AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
tee  5  yers.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(8CX))  866-0515  for  further  details. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
and  hove  a  circubtion  of  over  4,0()0? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  small  community  newspaper 
group  that  believes  in  local  autorKxny. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1(X)6  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BUSINESS  PUBLICATION  based  in 
resort  area  on  Florida's  East  Coast. 
$175,000,  terms.  ALSO  weeklies, 
shoppers,  Florida  and  Georgia, 
$67,^  to  $650,000.  BECKERMAN 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  82784,  Tampa,  FL 
33682.  (813)  971-2061. 


PRESSES 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
Brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro  #3392, 
22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder,  10  RTF's. 
9-unit  1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(560  mm)  cut-off,  with  5  half  decks, 
45"  RTP's. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80 
vintage,  23  9/16"  cut-off,  each  with 
3:2  folder,  4  half  decks  and  42"  auto¬ 
matic  digital  reels. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  23 
9/16". 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


PRODUCTION 


COMPLETE  MYCROTEK  Front-end  sys¬ 
tem:  17  VDTs,  20  keyboards,  2  hard¬ 
disks,  2  floppy  drives,  3  OU  interfaces, 
1  printer,  controllers,  software,  all  good, 
$9,800  OBO.  Bil  or  Archie, 
(303)  925-3414. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 

(800)  356-4886. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALTMAN  MARKETING  GRCXJP,  INC. 
specializing  in  quality 
telemarketing  for  newspapers. 

(407)  774-8408. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
■Crews  and  Phones 
■Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circubtion  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkorn  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Our  name  says  it  all. 

(313)  585-0018 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Conne^on 
1(800)  327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium- 
size  papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace 
News  Consulting,  512  Capitob  Ave., 
Suite  100,  Capitob,  CA  95010,  or 
call  (408)  479-1757. 


ACADEMIC 


LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  SUNY  College  at  New  Paltz,  assistant 


The  Department  of  Communication 
invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNAUSM  for  Fall,  1993. 

Applicants  should  have  a  Ph.D.  or 
comparable  terminal  degree,  credentials 
in  both  the  scholarly  study  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  prafessional  experience,  an 
active  scholarly  research  program,  and 
be  hignly  qualified  for  teaching  in 
journalism.  We  are  particufarly 
interested  in  candidates  whose  inter¬ 
ests  engage  the  critical  assessment  of 
journalistic  institutions  and  practices,  the 
possibilities  and  responsibilities  of  jour¬ 
nalism  inissues  of  social  justice,  und  the 
journalist's  role  in  sustaining  the 
quality  of  public  discourse  in  demo¬ 
cratic  government. 

Teaching  responsibility  include 
courses  in  journalistic  practices 
as  well  as  critical  assessments  of 
norms,  standards,  and  institutions. 
Research  and  service  activities 
will  be  facilitated  hy  the  Department's 
National  Center  for  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Studies,  film  and  video  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  WLUW-FM  (the 
University  radio  station)  and  the 
University's  commitment  to  proso¬ 
cial  service  projects. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  a 
curriculum  vitae,  samples  of  research, 
samples  of  professional  work,  and 
evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness,  and 
hove  three  letters  of  recommendation 
forwarded.  Applications  will  be 
received  until  the  position  is 
filled.  To  be  sure  of  full  considera¬ 
tion,  send  all  materials  by  January 
1,  1993  to: 

Dr.  Barnett  Pearce,  Chair 
Department  of  Communication 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Rood 
Chicago,  Illinois  60626 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago  is  an 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  ta  apply. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotian  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
nKxbrnization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

’Daily  Service  Contracts* 

’One  Time  Service’ 

ML  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  aUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTAaY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


Send  E&P  Box  Replies  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


bUNY  Lollem  at  New  raltz,  assistant 
professor  or  journalism,  tenure  track; 
Ph.D.  preferred  with  substantial  profes¬ 
sional  experience  considered;  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  and  teaching  experience 
desirable;  must  teach  introductory  and 
advanced  newswriting  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  plus  some  of  the  following:  Photo¬ 
journalism,  Copyediting  and  Layout, 
Public  Relations,  Press  History,  or 
other  specialties;  graphics  experience 
on  computer  desirable;  emphasis  on 
teaching  but  will  be  required  to 
publish  in  both  academic  and  popular 
journals.  Begin  September  1993.  Dead¬ 
line  for  api^icants:  Feb.  15.  Send  vita 
and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to  Dr. 
Robert  Miraldi,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Journalism  Program,  Box 
1 0,  College  at  New  Paltz,  New  Paltz,  NY 
12561.  Minorities  and  women  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  SUNY  is  an  affirmative 
action  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIREQOR 
GEORGIA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Our  1 61  member  organization  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  person  to  manage  the  staff 
and  programs  of  our  association.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  company  car 
and  benefits,  including  healthcare  and 
pension. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  hove  a  degree, 
association/association  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  a  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  the  ability  to  lobby  at  the 
state  and  federal  level. 

Our  association  is  in  excellent 
financial  condition  with  an  involved 
membership  and  a  professional  staff. 
Resumes  and  salary  requirements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Search  Chairman: 
Billy  Watson,  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  Geor¬ 
gia  31901.  To  receive  a  fox  of  the 
complete  job  description,  contact 
Kathy  T.  Berry  at  (404)  872-2467. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  a  growing, 
33,500-circ.,  agricultural  weekly 
paper  covering  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Northern  California.  Oversee 
advertising,  productian,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  and  a  commercial 
print  shop  in  the  building.  Require¬ 
ments:  managerial  experience,  od  sales 
experience  and  appreciation  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  an  important  industry.  Excellent 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with  exper¬ 
ience,  livability  of  the  finest.  Send 
letters  of  application  and  resumes  to: 
Mike  Forrester,  Editor,  Capital 
Press,  PO  Box  2048,  Salem,  OR  97308. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  DIREQOR 

18,000,  6-day  midwest  daily  in  a 
competitive  market  seeks  results- 
oriented  leader  with  a  proven  track 
record.  Base  salary  is  $40,000  with 
performance  bonus  and  lucrative  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  to  Box  6158, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
with  heavy  telemarketing  supervisory 
experience  to  train  staff  on  long  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  in  prime  Brooklyn,  NY 
area,  currently  running  15  pages  clas¬ 
sified.  Resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New 
York,  NY  10003. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Display  &  Telemarketing 
Must  be  strong  in  under  the  column  trans- 


ADVERTISING 


PARTNER  WANTED 
Established  NYC  weekly  seeks  moti¬ 
vated  individual  with  advertising 
sales  and  managerial  experience.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  training  and 
motivatian  of  sales  staff,  implement¬ 
ing  of  telemarketing,  actual  selling, 
and  general  assistance  with  overall 
operation.  Some  capital  required.  We 
are  looking  for  a  dedicated,  energetic 
individual  who  is  willing  to  be  part 
of  an  operation  that  is  expanding. 
Please  send  resume,  salary  history  - 
cover  letter  outlining  why  you  meet  above 
criteria.  Send  to  Box  6175,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALES  SUPERVISOR  needed  for  retail 
advertising  division  of  large 
metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  Zone  5 
newspaper.  Ideal  candidate  will  hove  a 
minimum  of  five  (5)  years  of  sales 
experience  in  newspaper  advertising  or 
related  field  and  a  oochelors'  degree  in 
marketing,  jaurnalism,  or  related 
fields  desired.  Respansible  far 
daily  sales  activity,  account  serv¬ 
icing  and  sales  planning  efforts  with¬ 
in  designated  territories  and  key 
account  areas.  Strong  supervisory  and 
communication  skills  required. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  and 
opportunity  tocompete  for  future  opportun¬ 
ities  within  the  company.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  6152, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEMARKETING  TEAM  LEADER, 
POCONO  RECORD  NEWSPAPER  AD 
SALES:lf  you  hove  phone  sales  experi- 


ient  telemarketing  sales  and  train-  ence,  creative  promotion  ideas,  and  can 
ing.  Must  be  a  community  minded  person,  motivate  others,  you  can  lead  the  expan- 


We  are  a  30,000  AM  daily  on  Flori¬ 
da's  sunny  treasure  coast.  Send  or  fox 
resume,  salary  requirements,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to: 

THE  TRIBUNE 
PO  BOX  69 

FORT  PIERCE,  FL  34954 
Fax  (407)  595-0106 
Attn:  Advertising  Director 


sion  ofour  telemarketing  operation.  We 
are  the  market  leader  with  more  than 
1100  established  advertising  accounts, 
and  a  terrific  group  of  independents  sell¬ 
ing  by  phone  now.  Can  you  bring  this 
sales  operation  in-house  to  make  us 
grow  and  benefit  our  customers?  Resume 
to:  Peter  Berry,  51 1  Lenox  St., 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS:  In  all  correspondence  regarding  your 
ad,  please  refer  to  ad's  invaice  number. 

Also,  when  sending  payment  please  include  a  copy  of  your  invoice. 

Thank  you.  Classified  Advertising  Department 
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HELP  WANTED 


ART/EDffORIAL 


INFORMATION  GRAPHICS  SPECIAUST 
lor  design  work  on  PM  doily  in  com- 
pelilive  metro  Chicago  market.  Strong 
news  judgment,  skill  at  map  and  graph 
making,  good  drawing  style,  Mac  lil^- 
acy,  OMign  sense  required.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Mike 
Chapin,  The  Beocon-News,  101  S.  River 
St.,  Aurora,  IL  60506. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Deportment.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSCXUTE- 
LY  NO  PHONE  CAliS. 

WANTED;  Graphics  Editor  and  Mac 
wizard  who  will  be  a  key  player  on  our 
newsroom  team  as  we  redesign  paper 
from  front  to  bock  and  expand  color  to 
oil  sections.  We  want  someone  with  the 
imagination  and  creativity  to 
produce  reader-grabbing,  full-color 
graphics,  and  the  nuts-and-bolts  know- 
led^  to  turn  out  maps,  info-boxes,  bar 
gra^ic  and  pie  charts  to  complement  our 
l^al  news,  living,  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  stories.  Your  ideas  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  are  more  important  to  us  than 
your  experience;  we  ore  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  your  talent.  We  are  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  daily  and  Sunday  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to:  Jock  Croft, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Mercury,  Hanover 
&King  Streets,  Poltslown,  PA  19464. 


ZONE  2,  morning  daily  with  expansive 
use  of  color  seeking  graphic  artist 
with  strong  illustrative,  page  design  skills. 
Great  opportunity  for  creative,  self¬ 
starter.  Minimum  three  years  experience 
in  print  media.  Knowledge  of  Mac, 
Quark  a  must.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Courier-Post,  PO  Box  5300, 
Cheanry  Hill,  NJ  08034.  Attn:  Ev  Landers, 
Executive  Editor. 


CAMERA  ROOM 


CAMERA  DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISOR  for 
daily  newspoper.  Color  sconner  experi- 
erKeand  leadership  skills  necessary  to 
manage  a  department  of  6  employees. 
SetxJ  resume  toJohnWeaver,The  Ledger, 
PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL  33802.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Growing  afternoon  and  SurKlay  news- 
paperin  western  Zone  5  is  looking  for  an 
experierKed  motivator  to  lead  our  cir¬ 
culation  sales  effort.  Ideal  candidate  will 
hove  strong  background  in  home  deliv 
ery  and  single  copy  sales.  Send  resume 
arid  salary  history  to  Box  6159,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
successful  history  of  building 
numbers  and  tintely  service.  8,000 
daily  and  Sunday.  Excellent  compensa 
tion  package  includes  all  the  extras  -i- 
profit  sharing  and  productivity 
bonus.  Fine  university  town,  ideal  for 
family.  Respond  with  resume.  David 
McClain,  Daily  Citizen,  Box  1379, 
Searcy,  AR  72143. 


When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made 
of  truth,  I  do  believe  her  though  I  know 
she  lies. 

William  Shakespeare 


CIRCULATION 


DIVISION  CIRCULATION 
SUPERVISORS 

DETROIT  METROPOUTAN  AREA  - 
Salary  $50,000.00 

Divisional  Circulation  Supervisors  sought 
to  manage  eight  to  nine  districts  with 
circulation  of  approximately  2,500  - 
3,000  daily  and  3,500  -  4,000  Sunday. 
Candidates  must  be  analytical  and  hove 
the  ability  to  utilize  a  computerized  cir¬ 
culation  system  in  their  daily  operations. 
Box  6150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILRCX5M  MANAGER  needed  for 
beautiful  Lake  Tahoe.  Must  know  the 
Muller  227  E,  Signode  strappers,  and  be 
a  working  hands-on  manager.  Applicant 
should  be  able  to  work  well  under  pres¬ 
sure  and  deadlines.  Excellent  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and 
references  to:  Michael  Miller,  Circulation 
Director,  The  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1358,  S.  lake  Tahoe,  CA  96156. 

NEED  CIRCULATOR  to  assist  in 
management  of  circulation  department. 
Will  consider  experierKe  as  department 
head  for  small  paper  or  area  manager  at 
larger  paper.  Explain  circulation  forte 
in  cover  letter.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  exceptional  newspaper  group. 
Sunset  coast  of  southwest  Michigan. 
Resume  and  salary  history  to:  Jeff 
Ruzicka,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER,  ZONE  3 
ExperietKe  with  employee  operation.  AM 
newspaper,  25K  plus  MBO.  Serxf  to  Box 
6164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
The  Times-Picoyune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  an  Assistant  Systems  Ana¬ 
lyst  to  work  in  our  Systems  Department. 
Experience  with  front  end  systems, 
typesetters  and  formatting  required. 
This  position  involves  day-to-day 
interaction  with  systems  users  and 
hardware  and  softvrare  technical  staff, 
some  physical  activities  required 
in  the  course  of  repairing,  adjusting 
and  programming  computers,  including 
lifting  up  to  60  pounds.  Will  travel 
within  the  seven-parish  area  to  bureau 
locations.  Must  be  available  24  hours 
per  day,  7  days  per  week  to  handle 
computer  breakdovms.  Submit  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Personnel  Dept., 
Attn.;  Systems  Analyst,  The  Times- 
Picoyune,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  701 40.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer.  M/F. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  The  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  a  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  circulation  of  1 40,000  daily 
and  200,000  Sunday,  Is  seeking  a  night 
assistant  city  editor  to  supervise 
police  and  courthouse  reporters.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  hove  reporting  and  edit 
ing  experience,  preferably  in  a  supervis 
ory  capacity.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Laura  Wingard,  City  Editor,  las  Vegas 
Review- Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas, 
NV  89125. 


^ING?  HII^ING7"R[P1'NGTRI?ING;1 
lOR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LO? 
NO?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
ISELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
NG?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  ORI 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?! 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
moke  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rotes  and  order  form  ore  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  od  coil  212  *675 *4380,  or  moil  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E(S?P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  -  The 
75,000  daily  Savannah  News-Press 
seeks  a  sharp,  experienced  editor  to  co¬ 
ordinate  writing,  reporting  and  pack¬ 
aging  for  our  ^owcase  weekend  news 
sections.  Must  be  a  high-energy  achiever 
ready  to  help  boost  us  to  the  next  plateau 
in  covering  our  scenic,  historic  and  news- 
rich  community.  Applicants  from  the 
South  preferred.  Send  letter,  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  and  five  great  clips  to  Larry 
Peterson,  Metro  Editor,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402-1088. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
National  award-winning  Business 
Journal  covering  vibrant  Tri- 
Cities,  TN,  seeks  talented  business 
writer  ready  for  a  move  up.  No.  2  edi¬ 
torial  position  contributes  major 
stories,  works  with  staff  and  free¬ 
lancers,  and  performs  layout.  Excellent 
opportunity,  competitive  pay.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Editor,  PO  Box 
643,  Blountville,  TN  37617. 

AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  daily  has  opening  for  a 
general  reporter.  Previous  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  helpful.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to:  Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune, 
426  S^ond  Street,  Labile,  IL  61301. 

OkTHOUC  PARENT 
Our  Sunday  Visitor  Publishing  Co., 
the  nation's  largest  publisher  of 
Catholic  books  and  periodicals,  is 
looking  for  an  editor  for  its  newest 
magazine:  Catholic  Parent.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  hands-an  parenting 
experience  and  a  solid  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Magazine  editing  expe¬ 
rience  with  contemporary  graphics  and 
layout  sense  preferable.  Send  resume, 
references  and  cover  letter  to  Greg 
Erlandson,  Editor  in  Chief,  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  200  Noll  Plaza,  Huntington,  IN 
46750. 

EDITOR 

Award  Winning  Weekly 
Fax  resume  with  salary  history 
Attn.  Assoc.  Publisher 
Jackson  Hole  Guide 
Jackson,  WY 
(307)  733-7841. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,DC 2001 6,(703)506-4400. 


EDITORIAL 


COMMUNITY  EDnOR 
The  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan,  a  Gannett 
daily,  seeks  an  energetic  editor  to 
lead  a  combined  city/features  staff  of  9 
1/2  reporters  to  the  next  level.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  be  forward-thinking,  organ¬ 
ized  wordsmiths,  talented  enough  to  keep 
standards  high  when  pressure  mounts. 
The  Coloradoan  has  a  growing  circula¬ 
tion  of  26,000  daily  and  32,000 
Sunday.  Location  can't  be  beat:  college 
tawm  along  the  Front  Range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  60  miles  north  of  Denver. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
examples  of  editing  work  to  Dave 
Greiling,  Executive  Editor,  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan,  PO  Box  1577,  Fort 
Collins,  CO  80522.  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 

raPY  EDITOR  ~ 

The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal, 
published  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  has  imme¬ 
diate  need  of  a  copy  editor  with  layout 
skills  to  work  overnight  on  news  desk 
in  Hong  Kong.  Candidate  should  hove 
3-5  years  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Strong  interest  and/or  background  in 
business  news  and  in  Asia  desirable. 
Apple  Mac  pagination  skills  a  plus. 
Please  send  letter  with  resume,  clips, 
references  and  salary  history  to  Steven 
Jones,  Managing  Editor,  The  Asian 
Wall  Street  Journal,  GPO  Box  9825, 
Hong  Kong,  Fax  No.  (852)  834-5291. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

25,000  daily  located  in  the  Ohio/ 
Western  Pennsylvania  area  is  looking 
forthe#!  leader ofthenewsroom.YouwiH 
have  the  major  responsibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  this  paper  up  to  the  2ist  century. 
You  will  play  a  significant  role  as 
they  go  through  a  major  redesign  and 
morning  conversion.  You  must  be  a 
strong  manager  to  succeed.  You  will  have 
the  full  cooperation  and  backing  of  the 
publisher. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  submit 
your  resume  to: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
Telephone(319)  359-4877  Fax(319) 
359-8539 

All  resumes  must  have  sabry  history 
to  be  considered. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
Middle  Tennessee  daily.  Primary 
responsibility  will  be  city-county 
low  enforcement  and  courts,  but  must  be 
abb  to  cover  breaking  stories  on  any 
beat  as  needed.  Position  requires  self¬ 
starter  with  attention  to  detail  and 
persistence.  Submit  resume,  cover 
letter  and  clips  today  to  Personnel,  The 
Leaf-Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clarks¬ 
ville,  TN  37041 . 

FEATURES  EDITOR  — 
Mid-Michigan  40,000  daily, 
52,000  Sunday,  seeks  an  assistant 
metro  editor  to  take  charge  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  lifestyle  sections.  Looking  for 
a  creative  individual  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  strong  writing,  editing, 
layout  and  people  skills.  Would  work 
with  two  other  AMEs  to  supervise  15 
reporters  and  participate  in  all  news 
and  planning  meetings.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  six  samples  of  your  best  work 
to  Robert  H.  Longstaff,  Editor,  The  Bay 
City  Times,  311  Fifth  Street,  Bay 
City,  Ml  48708. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  with 
an  interest  in  diving  wanted  for  a 
twice-weekly  Knight  Ridder  nevrspaper  in 
the  Florida  Keys.  Must  be  able  to  write 
all  kinds  of  news  as  well  as  produce 
several  dive  publications  a  year. 
Photography  helpful,  transportation  a 
must.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Jackie 
Harder,  Editor,  The  K^noter,  PO  Box 
1 58,  Marathon,  FL  33050  or  call 
(305)  743-5551 . 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST:  Are  you  prepared  to 
join  an  award-winning  graphics  depart¬ 
ment  at  a  Gannett  morning  daily  located 
in  a  fost-growing  Southern  California 
area?  We're  known  for  top-quality, 
graphic-intensive  packaging  and 
presentation  in  features  and  on-deodline 
news.  If  you  believe  that  your  skills 
meet  our  high  standards,  send  resume 
and  portfolio  sampbs  ta:  Joan  Behr- 
mann.  Executive  Editor,  The  Desert  Sun, 
PO  Box  2734,  Palm  Springs,  CA  92263. 

MANAQNG^ EDITOR  RUSSIA:  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  is  seeking  an 
experienced,  energetic  managing  editor 
interested  in  having  fun  while  working 
hard  in  one  of  the  vrorld's  most  provoca¬ 
tive  markets.  The  Times  begins  publi¬ 
cation  eady  1993  as  a  weekly,  English 
language  paper  serving  St.  Petersburg's 
resident  foreign  community,  tour¬ 
ists,  and  business  population.  We 
seek  a  creative,  intelligent,  and  organ¬ 
ized  individual  who  possesses  the 
determination  to  produce  a  paper  ta  the 
highest  standards  while  working  and 
living  in  the  difficult  conditions 
present  in  Russia.  Language  skills 
are  attractive,  but  not  a  prerequisite. 
Please  submit  detailed  cover  letter 
and  resume  as  soon  as  possible  ta: 
Steve  Wayne,  Jensen  Group,  315  Glen- 
dab  Rd.,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 ,  Phone/ 
Fax:  (708)  654-0098. 

MEDIUM  SIZED  TEXAS  DAILY  needs 
lifestyle  writer  with  computer  and 
layout.  Spanish  language  experience 
hdpful.  Send  resume  and  clips  ta  Judy 
Paine,  Lifestyle  Editor,  Odessa 
American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760.  FAX  (915)  334-8641. 

METRO  EDITOR 

Mid-size  Florida  AM  seeks  word- 
smith  with  high  standards,  lots  of 
energy  and  creative  ways  to  make 
stories  come  alive.  We  need  both  a  coach 
and  a  cheerleader.  Send  us:  resume;  letter 
telling  us  how  you  motivate  reporters; 
salary  history;  four  recent  sampbs  of 
your  good  work.  Box  6172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

The  York  Daily  Record,  42,000  AM 
daily  in  south  central  Pennsylvania, 
seeks  a  layout  editor  with  fresn  ideas. 
We  want  a  jourrralist,  not  a  decorator, 
whose  allegiance  isn't  to  the  photo  or  the 
story,  but  ta  the  page  and  the  reader.  We 
want  someone  who  can  design  sparkling 
pages  when  time  allows  and  lay  out  sever¬ 
al  pages  when  time  demands.  Pagination 
experiefKe  preferred  and  the  position 
includes  some  copy  editing.  The 
Daily  Record  is  the  No.  1  paper  in  a 
competitive,  growing  market  50  miles 
north  of  Baltimore.  Excellent  benefit 


generous  vacation  and  holiday  sche¬ 
dule.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Korl  Smith,  AME- 
Graphics,  York  Daily  Record,  1750 
Industrial  Highway,  York,  PA  17402. 
No  phone  calls,  please.  No  materials 
will  be  returned  without  SASE.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

MAGAZINE  EDITORS 
News  Times,  Inc.,  a  chain  of  weekly  news- 
mo^zines  in  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Denver 
and  Miami,  is  looking  for  editors  ca¬ 
pable  of  mentoring  skilled  magazine 
writers.  Our  editors  work  closely  with 
writers  from  conception  to  completion, 
helping  shape  investigative  news-fea¬ 
tures,  long  and  quirky  features,  and 
much  that  foils  between.  Ours  is  a  liter¬ 
ary  form  of  journalism  that  requires  a 
strong  love  of  language  and  stories  with 
a  point  of  view.  We  have  openings  at  three 
levels,  two  of  which  also  require  con¬ 
siderable  administrative  skills:  editor-in- 
chief,  managing  editor  and  assistant  ed¬ 
itor.  Salaries  are  comparable  to  those 
at  most  dailies.  Send  resume  and  clips 
ta:  Deborah  Laake,  Executive  Managing 
Editor,  News  Times,  PO  Box  2510, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85002. 

NATIONAL  GOLF  MAGAZINE  seeks 
equipment/merchandising  editor. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  two 
years  of  w-ihrig/reporting  experiefKe, 
and  must  hove  a  strong  golf  background. 
Visible  position  in  the  golf  indus¬ 
try  —  solid  communication  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills  are  essential.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  61 63,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  -  Mid  size  AM 
in  northeast  seeks  pro  equally  good  with 
words  and  peopb.  Strong  news  judgment 
and  story-crafting  skills  crucial 
for  key  position  directing  growing 
night  focal  news  operation.  Layout 
ability  a  plus.  Excellent  potential  for 
career  growth.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6161,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  -  The  Union  Leader,  New 
Hampshire's  statewide  AM  daily, 
seeks  a  night  editor  with  proven  news  and 
layout  skills.  We  want  an  experienced 
leader  who  excels  under  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Our  local  coverage  is  first-rate,  as 
is  our  compensation  package.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  C.  Perkins,  Executive 
Editor,  PO  Box  9555,  Manchester,  NH 

03108. _ 

NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR  -  65,000 
circulation  AM  looking  for  aggres¬ 
sive  editor  for  night  metro  desk.  Must 
hove  5  years  experience  and  ability  to 
coach  young  reporters.  Resume  to  Pat 
Wathen,  Metro  Editor,  The  Evansville 
Courier,  PO  Box  268,  Evansvilb,  IN 
47702. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  nev/spoper  production  (or  you're  o 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  ore  your  best  bet  to  moke  (or  save)  some  easy 
money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ods  reach  the  industry  people 
you're  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper. 
And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P 
Classified  ads  get  results! 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Kansas  Cify  Star  is  seeking 
five  reporters  and  a  photographer  to  help 
launch  two  community  bi-weeklies.  We 
are  seeking  recent  college  graduates  or 
individuals  with  up  to  two  years 
reporting  experierKe  who  thrive  on  com¬ 
munity  journalism  arxi  are  hard  work¬ 
ers. 

These  jobs  ore  for  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
lasting  either  24  or  30  months.  Start¬ 
ing  salary:  $21,000.  Standard 
company  benefits. 

All  applicants  will  be  considered,  but 
preference  will  be  shown  to  current  or 
former  residents  of  Johnson  County, 
Konsos.  Condidotes  should  hove  some 
professional  journalism  experierKe  or 
have  completed  an  internship.  Women, 
mirKsrities  and  disabled  persons  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 

Reporters:  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
copies  of  your  best  clips  (no  origi¬ 
nals,  please)  to  Michael  Nelson, 
Managing  Editor/ Johnson  County,  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  8455  College 
Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66210. 

Photogiaphers:  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  samples  of  your  best  work  (no  origi¬ 
nals,  please)  to  Tim  Jonicke,  AME/ 
Photo,  at  the  above  address. 

No  telephone  colls,  please. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  well- 
established  Montana  weekly,  near  Big 
Horn  Canyon  Notional  Recreation  Area, 
Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National 
Monument.  Send  resume  by  December 
23  toJames  E.  Moore  II,  Publisher, 
News  Montano  Inc.,  PO  Box  309,  Red 
lodge,MT  59068. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  19,500  M-Sat 
PM.  All  types  of  sports  covered.  Prior 
reporting  as  intern  or  on  school  paper 
requirea  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426 
SecoTKl  St.,  LaSalle,  IL  61 301 . 

THE  CHRONICLE-TELEGRAM,  a  36,000 
circulation  doily  and  Sunday  paper 
in  Northeastern  Ohio,  is  looking  for  a 
reporter  to  cover  environmental  issues. 
Candidates  must  hove  experience  in 
environmental  reporting.  Please  send 
clips  and  resume  to  Arnold  Miller,  PO 
Box  4010,  Elyria,  OH  44036. 

The  18,000  circulation  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  recently  judged  the  Best 
Daily  Newspaper  in  Texas  (under 
100,000),  needs  an  assignments 
editor.  This  person  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  all  local  coverage  at  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  local  news.  Person 
must  oe  an  organized,  aggressive,  hard¬ 
working  leoder  who  knows  there's  more  to 
community  news  than  city  council  meet- 
irigs.  Send  resumes  with  clips,  refer- 
etKes  and  salary  requirements  to  Doug 
Toney,  Managing  Editor,  Box  369, 31 4  E! 
Hickory  St.,  Denton,  TX  76201.  Fox: 
(214)  434-2400.  Phone:  (817) 
381-9554.  Immediate  opening. 

There  are  terrible  temptations  which 
require  strength  and  courage  to  yield 
to. 

Oscar  Wilde 


EDITORIAL 


WE'RE  SEEKING  two  good  reporter- 
writers  who  know  how  to  find  stories  that 
don't  start  with  meetings,  announce¬ 
ments  or  speeches.  One  will  cover  health, 
medicine  and  the  medical  community. 
The  other  will  cover  lifestyles,  trends, 
demographics.  We're  a  34,000-circu¬ 
lation  Zone  4  doily  with  a  reputation 
for  quality.  Serxl  resume,  clips  and  a 
letter  describing  how  you'd  attack  one 
of  these  jobs.  Box  6167,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

We're  a  30,000  circulation  Zone  8 
daily  and  may  have  copy  editor  open¬ 
ings  in  1993.  We're  looking  for 
resumes  from  people  who  are  top-notch 
editors  who  can  work  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently,  who  value  teamwork  and  who 
are  not  afraid  of  pagination.  If  you're 
interested,  please  send  resume,  refer- 
eiKes,  tearsheets  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  MANAGER:  Africa  News 
Service,  a  national,  non-profit  news 
agency,  seeks  a  marketing  manager  with 
experience  with  direct  mail  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns.  Work  with  start-up 
of  a  publication  or  with  successful 
circulation  expansion  of  a  national  or 
international  periodical  desired. 
Candidate  must  hove  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  marketing,  advertising 
and/or  business  planning.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  crea¬ 
tive  work  environment.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Africa  News  Service,  PO 
Box  3851,  Durham,  NC  27702. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN 

JOURNEYMAN 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Daily  newspaper 
has  immediate  nightside  opening  in 
the  pressroom.  Qualifications  to 
include: 

-Must  be  competent  in  all  facets  of 
double  width  off-set  press  operations, 
preferably  Goss-Metro,  and  quality 
oriented. 

-Willing  to  work  scheduled  weekends, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  over  time. 
-High  School  Graduate  mandatary,  but 
formal  education/training  preferred. 

Excellent  career  opportunity.  Position 
offers  competitive  wage  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fit  package.  Send  confidential  resumes 
to:  Times  Publishing  Company,  ATTN: 
Human  Resources,  205  West  1 2th 
Street,  Erie,  PA  16534. 

PRESS  OPERATOR  with  experience  on  a 
Goss  Headliner  letterpress.  Must  have 
quality  conscious  skills.  Zone  3. 
Send  salary  history  and  resume  to  Box 
6153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

Seven  newspaper  with  large  commer¬ 
cial  printing  volume  needs  a  leader  for 
printing  operations.  Ten  units  of  Urba¬ 
nite  and  six  units  of  Harris  operate  on 
two  shifts.  This  is  primarily  a 
daytime  position  but  our  manager 
should  be  willing  to  work  whatever  hours 
are  needed  to  set  up  and  maintain  a 
snxxsth  running  planf. 

Pleasant  lixation  in  the  upper  Shenan¬ 
doah  valley  of  north  West  Virginia 
with  affordable  living  costs.  Send 
application  along  with  salary  needs 
to: 

Publisher,  The  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
PO  Box  807,  Martinsburg,  WV  25401 


PRESSROOM 

PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  sought  by 
30,000  circulation  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily.  Ftands-on  opportunity  to 
plan  and  implement  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  editorial  promotions  and 
events.  Must  hove  two  years  experierKe 
with  strong  public  relations,  market  re¬ 
search  applications,  design  and  copy- 
writing  skills.  Located  in  the  afforciable 
high  desert,  near  L.A.  Salary  range 
$25-$28K  plus  generous  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  two  samples  of  your  best 
promotions  to  Publisher,  Daily 
Press,  PO  Box  1 389,  Victorville,  CA 
92393.  EOE.  No  phone  colls.  Application 
Deadline:  12/31/92. 

SALES 

95  year  old  Jewish  weekly  is  expand¬ 
ing,  seeks  top-notch  sales  professional 
to  build  sales  team,  train  and  motivate. 
Yellow  pages  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Yale 
Butler,  B'nai  B'rith  Messenger,  Box 
3591 5,  LA,  CA  90035.  Immediate  open- 
ing. _ 

One  learns  in  life  to  keep  silent  and 
draw  one's  own  confusions. 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when 
sending  classified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification 
within  a  section  of  ads:  for  instance, 
Equipment  & 

Supplies-Phototypesetting;  Industry 
Services-Consultants;  Help  Wonted- 
Sales.  Help  us  put  your  ad  where  it  will 
do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you 
wish  the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an 
E&P  box  number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising 
should  include  the  number  of  columns 
and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as 
well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should 
run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence 
regarding  your  ad,  please  include  a 
copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you 
better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses  (Goss 
community  preferred).  Good  benefits. 
Reply  to  Bartosh  Publications,  7272 
Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor,  f^ilodel- 
phio,  PA  19142. 

PRESS  ROOM  FOREA^ 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  doily  newspaper 
seeks  nightside  Press  Room  Foreman. 
Position  will  be  responsible  for  oil 
aspects  of  press  room  production  and 
supervision  of  night  shift  pressmen. 
Qualified  candidates  will  possess: 

-  3-5  years  supervisory  skills 

- 1 0  years  technical  experience  on  double 
width  off-set  press,  preferably  Goss- 
Metro. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  sabry  and  fringe  benefits 
packer.  (No  phone  calls,  please.)  Send 
confidential  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  Janua  ry  1, 1 993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-$7.&0  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weel<s-S6.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  Nne.  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  iine. 
3  iines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATiONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ED  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustratiore.  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  cokjmn  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85, 
6  to  13  times,  $80,  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorOTublisher 

1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  seeking  simibr 
position  with  multi-frequencey  or 
small  daily.  Results-oriented  yet 
quality  driven  in  all  aspects  of  oper¬ 
ation.  Will  relocate  any  zone.  Box  6171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCUUTKDN  DIREC¬ 
TOR  of  mid-sized  daily  is  looking 
for  new  challenges.  24  years  with  two 
brge  metros.  Expertise  in  promotions, 
marketing,  TMC  and  NIE  development.  If 
you're  interested  in  solid  gains, 
reply  to  Box  6169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  - 
Eastern  Zone  2.  Available  for 
contract  services  or  empbyment  to 
suit  your  eco.iomies.  (516) 
588-2735. 


BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeking  mid-sized  or  major  metro  or 
suburban.  Experienced,  creative,  person¬ 
able,  professional,  budget  conscious. 
Good  leader,  administrator.  Call 
Chuck  (914)  428-6111. 


CHAMPING  AT  THE  BIT:  Editorial/ 
opinion  writer  has  bnguished  through 
12  years  of  regressive  presidencies 
and  ostrich-headedness  in  the  4th 
estate.  On  with  it  now!  Ideas  for  a  better 
world  here,  plus  a  vorpal  blade  for  the 
jabberwocks.  Tony  Bird,  98(X)  Vesper 
#112,  Panorama  City,  CA  91402; 
(818)  895-1223,  voice  or  fox. 

CONSERVATIVE  EDITOR  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reinvent  'the  family  newspaper" 
in  major  market.  Fight  declining 
circulation,  credibility  gap  with 
truth,  accuracy  and  real  babnce.  Send  to 
Box  6146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Can  do  it  all.  Atex, 
Sll,  Mac,  pagination,  layout, 
graphics.  Call  (815)  625-7549. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Offers  top  skills,  solid  ethics, 
daily  experience,  ability  to  coach 
others.  Eye  far  detail,  strong  head¬ 
lines,  sound  judgment,  farmer  reporter, 
humane  peopb  skills. 

(206)  224-4408  message. 


EDITOR 

Have  a  mid-sized  to  brge  newspaper  that 
needs  quality,  energy  and  a  steady 
guiding  hand?  In  30-plus  years.  I've 
always  been  employed,  always  run  o  qual¬ 
ity  newspaper  and  won  EVERY  prize. 
Seeking  new  challenge  and  a  good  com¬ 
munity,  in  that  order.  Box  6144,  Editor 
&  PuUisher. 


ENVIRONMENT/CONSERVATION 
WRITER:  5  years  government  conserva¬ 
tion  work,  5  years  varied  writing/ 
media  vrork  -  Reply  to  UPRIVER  c/o  Box 
6151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ex  top-flight  editorialist  (Pulitzer 
nominee),  seeks  job  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  editorial  or  feature  page,  or  with 
magazine.  Experience  includes  4  years 
at  major  metro  daily,  plus  extensive  free¬ 
lance  work.  (202)  376-6905.  (703) 
271-5344.  1963  Columbia  Pike  #43, 
Arlington,  VA  22204. 


REPORTER  with  Master's  Degree,  5  years 
freelance  experience,  seeks  position 
(also  steady  free-bnce),  preferably  Zone 
6,  7,  8,  9.  J.P.  Hoffrneister,  602  Miner 
Rood,  Highbnd  Heights,  C^  44143. 

SPORTSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
All-star  sports  copy/layout  editor  seeks 
roster  spot  on  first-place  Zone  1  -6  daily. 
6+  years  on  pros.  Future  Hall  of  Famer 
vrants  to  be  your  MVP.  Bill  (407)  382- 
9091. 

THE  NAME  IS  ARCHER 
1990  degree  in  journalism.  Promising 
sports  writer.  Good  education. 
Solid,  determined,  and  competent.  Some 
experience.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Write  or  call  Michael  Archer,  PO  Ebx 
503,  Copaigue,  NY  11726.  (516) 
957-0907. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTCX5RAPHER-Five  plus  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  fulltime  position  with  mid 
size  daily,  prefer  Zon  1,  2,  3,  or  5. 
For  resume  and  portfolio.  Bob  (215) 
679-9561 . 


Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction;  fiction  is 
obliged  to  stick  to  possibilities,  truth 
isn't. 

Mark  Twain 
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by  Robert  Q.  Picard 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
STILL  MISSES  ITS  MARK 


ONE  CANNOT  GO  to  a  single  indus¬ 
try  convention  or  read  any  industry  pub¬ 
lication  today  without  encountering 
ideas  about  the  importance  of  research. 

Newspaper  executives  are  told  about 
the  results  of  research  on  everything 
from  readers  to  television  viewers,  from 
ink  to  pagination  systems,  from  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  audiotext. 

Newspap>er  managers  in  the  past  typi¬ 
cally  avoided  research  and  development 
and  gleefully  denigrated  those  who  pro¬ 
moted  and  conducted  research.  Newspa¬ 
per  people  happily  poked  fun  at  the 
highbrows,  eggheads,  and  number 
crunchers  who  undertook  research. 

How  things  have  changed. 

Today  industry  associations  and  foun¬ 
dations  regularly  sponsor  research.  Near¬ 
ly  every  major  newspaper  group  employs 
its  own  research  personnel.  Hardly  a 
newspaper  over  100,000  circulation  is 
without  a  research  director,  and  smaller 
papers  regularly  commission  and  use  re¬ 
search. 

The  difference  in  attitude  has  been 
promoted  by  increasing  competition. 


(Picard  is  a  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Communicaaoru  at  California  State 
University,  Fullerton.) 


uaaNnNMoa  i/^oud 

SM3N  HUM  ISUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- >^... 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
WpO|  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
■  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


City _ State _ Zip. 


the  growth  of  newspaper  groups,  and  a 
growing  awareness  of  how  to  use  re¬ 
search  as  a  decision-making  tool. 

“Given  the  profit  margins  they  had  in 
the  past,  there  wasn’t  a  need  in  man¬ 
agers’  minds,”  notes  John  M.  Lavine,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Management 
Center  at  Northwestern  University. 
“All  that  has  changed.” 

Although  many  managers  increasing¬ 
ly  understand  and  use  research  informa¬ 
tion,  the  research  and  development  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  newspaper  industry  remain 
far  from  ideal. 

“A  lot  more  is  being  done  than  be¬ 
fore,  but  not  enough,”  Lavine  believes. 


In  fact,  it  is  clear  that,  despite  the  talk 
about  research,  very  little  research  and 
development  is  actually  being  pursued. 
That  which  is  done  has  a  narrow  focus 
because  many  newspaper  executives  ig¬ 
nore  significant  product  development 
efforts  and  instead  concentrate  only  on 
short-  and  medium-term  solutions  to 
problems  with  their  existing  product. 

“The  newspaper  industry  spends  next 
to  nothing  on  R&D,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  projects  funded  through 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  [since  reorganized  as  the 
NAA],  but  even  those  are  not  on  the 
scale  of  the  past,”  according  to  Gerald 
Stone,  dean  of  the  College  of  Commu¬ 
nication  and  Fine  Arts  at  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  who  tracks  the  results  of 
newspaper  research. 

His  criticism  of  the  lack  of  spending  is 
not  new.  In  1987,  then-ANPA  presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  estimated 
that  less  than  2/lOOOths  of  1%  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  revenues  were  spent  on  research 
and  development  activities.  He  told  the 


association  that  newspapers  needed  to 
put  greater  emphasis  upon  research. 

Few  new  research  efforts  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  past  five  years,  although  a 
few  large  companies  have  increased 
their  budgets,  Wilson  reported. 

“The  only  important  thing  I  can 
think  of  since  1987  has  been  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  New  Directions  for  News,”  he 
said.  “The  industry  provided  start-up 
funding  but  has  not  institutionalized  this 
very  valuable  form  of  R&D.” 

Research  efforts  today  rarely  involve 
basic  research  to  develop  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  and  instead  tend  to  concentrate 
only  on  applied  efforts  to  deal  with  the 


immediate  problems  of  better  serving 
existing  customers.  Even  when  attempts 
are  made  to  develop  new  products  and 
services  for  those  who  do  not  use  news¬ 
papers,  they  tend  to  remain  based  in  the 
same  technology  as  the  daily  paper. 

“I  don’t  think  any  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  do  what  I  call  ‘blue  skies’  kind  of  re¬ 
search,”  declared  NAA  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  George  R.  Cashau,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  association’s  primary 
research  efforts.  “They  are  too  busy  pub¬ 
lishing  papers.” 

He  has  reported  that  costs  and  the 
lack  of  personnel  for  basic  research  keep 
industry  researchers  concentrated  on 
studies  with  more  immediate  rewards. 
So,  although  everybody  keeps  talking 
about  “the  newspaper  of  the  future,” 
they  are  really  talking  about  only  a 
slightly  altered  and  more  cost-efficient 
newspaf)er  of  the  past. 

Few  newspaper  companies  are  serious¬ 
ly  considering  new  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  news  and  information,  and  none 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  46) 


In  fact,  it  is  clear  that,  despite  the  talk  about 
research,  very  little  research  and  development 
is  actually  being  done. 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 
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When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you’ll  find 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Pubhsher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspj^r  market.. .E&P's  1993  estimates 
of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 
^parel,  general  merchandise  and  more. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  pubhcation  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspq)er  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
equipment,  supplies  or  services,  planning  merchandise 
locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims... the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts 
and  forecasts  tool! 

$90  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 
out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


1 79-YEAR-OLD 
MOBILIAN  GETS  A 
WELL-DESERVED  FACELIFT 


■  Mobile  Register  ss^onh 

Business 


Doui  up  3 


British 

C)pen/6H 


Mobile  Register 

Sports 


Youth  baseball _ 1 

NBA  roundup _ } 

Palmer  arrest _ 2 


SUNDAY 


Baldwin  County's  daily  newspaper 


BALDWIN  Press  Register 


SUNDAY 


We’ve  updated  each  section  with  more  in-depth  news,  the  late-breaking  sports  scores,  a  wider 
focus  on  issues  in  Alabama  and  here  at  home,  plus  new  features  and  an  easier-to-read  format. 


The  New 


MOBILE  Register 


Alabama’s  Oldest  Paper  Is  How  Its  Hewest 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  Detroit  Miami  Los  Angeles 

(212)697-8020  (404)955-2335  (312)641-6242  (313)643-8417  (305)933-8652  (310)205-7647 
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